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Aotes. 
THE PERREAU BROTHERS AND 
MRS. RUDD. 


Do the majority of authors, whose works 
have not attained the dignity of a second 
edition, appreciate sufficiently the con- 
venience of these pages as a means of cor- 
recting false impressions and slips of the pen ? 
In a book dealing with famous criminals, 
published two or three years ago, I stated 
incorrectly that Robert and Daniel Perreau, 
forgers, executed at Tyburn on 17 Jan., 
1776, were buried at St. Martin’s Church, 
Ludgate. As these unfortunate brothers 
resided in the neighbouring parish of St. 
James, their burial-place more naturally 
was St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where they 
were interred in a vault on Sunday, 21 Jan., 
1776. The church register describes their 
death as ‘‘sudden’’; says they were forty- 
two years of age (they were twins); and 
states that the burial fees were 61. 14s. 8d. 
for Robert, and 6l. 7s. 2d. in the case of 
Daniel. The former, however, had “ prayers, 
candles, Great Bell, and six men.’ A long 
description of the funeral of these celebrated 
malefactors will be found in The Public 
Advertiser, 23 Jan., 1776. 

It would appear also that I was wrong in 


my assumption that the notorious Mrs. 
Rudd, the mistress of Daniel Perreau, died 
in 1779. In The Morning Post, 29 Nov., 
1786, the following paragraph occurs :— 

“The celebrated Mrs. Rudd, who has been so 
often killed by the newspapers, was on Monday 
night at Covent Garden theatre.” 

Nor is this the only reference to the lady. 
In The Monthly Magazine, lxxx. 83, Janu- 
ary, 1789, there is a notice of a pamphlet 
called ‘‘ Mrs. Stewart’s Case, written by 
herself, and respectfully submitted to the 
enlightened part of the public, including her 
letters to Lord Rawdon,” 4to, ls. 6d., 
Kerby. In this the reviewer remarks :— 

‘“We have observed a letter in The Morning Post 
of Jan. 9, 1789, signed Justice, and addressed to 
Mrs. Margaret Caroline Rudd, a/ias Stewart. Now 
if our spirited authoress be really the celebrated 
Mrs. Rudd,” &e. 

A criticism in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
February, 1789, pt. i. pp. 156-7, is more 
explicit, declaring that the tract is 
“Mrs. Rudd, new revived, as a publican wrote upon 
his sign, the King’s Head, and claiming a peerage 
which the Scotch heralds are ready to cut and dry 
for anybody, and whereby the noble Lord here men- 
tioned has for a while been duped.” 

In the same month The Monthly Magazine, 
Ixxx. 172, in reviewing a second pamphlet, 
entitled ‘A Postscript to Mrs. Stewart’s 
Case,’ 4to, 6d., attributed it to the same 
authoress 

“Mrs. Stewart, alias Rudd, continues her spirited 
invective against Lord Rawdon She also takes 
notice of certain newspaper paragraphs that have 
appeared against her.” 

Those familiar with the numerous tracts 
written about the Perreau forgeries will 
remember that Stewart was one of the names 
which Mrs. Rudd adopted as an alias, and 
that she claimed to be a descendant of the 
Earls of Galloway. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine on p. 188, pt. i., 
1800, announces the death of Mrs. Rudd at 
Hardingstone, Northamptonshire, on 3 Feb- 
ruary ; and on p. 483 of the same volume it 
is stated :— 

‘“*Mrs. Rudd was the person who had so narrow 
an escape for her life on her trial for the forgery 
for which the two Perreaus were hanged......For 
some years she gained a competent living by writing 
for the Reviews.” : 

However, according to the parish registers 
of Hardingstone, the lady who died on this 
date was Mrs. William Rudd; but the name 
of Margaret Caroline’s husband was Valen- 
tine. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform us 
when and where this clever, beautiful, and 
wicked woman drew her last breath ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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INSCRIPTIONS AT NAPLES. 
(See ante, pp. 62, 161, 242.) 


In the following list, as in the previous 
ones, illegible or partly illegible inscriptions | 9 
are marked with an *. 


Second row, beginning at the east end. 
256. Isabella Wood, ob. 31 Mar., 1871. 
257. Fred Trevelyan Goodall, b. 24 Aug., 1847, ob. 
12 Ap. IS7L. 

oe. ‘Joseph Foster Barham, Esq., found dead on 
Monte Albino, Pagani, nr. Naples, 29 Mar., 1872, 
a. 3D. 

259, Eleanor, last surviving d. of the late Wm. 
Clark, of — Tipperary, w. of Robt. Daly, 
ob. 16 Feb. 1872. 

260. Julia S. Warre, d. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir W. Warre, C.B., ob. 7 June, 1873. 

261. The Rev. Geo. Hornby, of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, 0b. 2 Nov., 1872, a. 83. 

262. Francis Clare Ford, b. 17 Dec., 1803; ob. 
27 Mar., 1808. 

263. Minna Leopold, b. in Baltimore, 29 Nov., 


1850; ob. 9 Ap., 187(3). (In German.) 

264. Alan G. ae b. 21 Aug., 1857; ob. 
7 Feb., 1863. — Emma Lowndes, b. 9 May, 
= ob. 14 Feb., 


Lady ete Butler, ob. 27 Sept., 1859, at 
Sorento, 

——- Bradden Grant, b. 26 Dec., 1826; ob. 
18 “Ost. 

267. picky Roskilly, M.D., medical practitioner in 
Naples for nearly 50 years, ob. 16 May, 1864, a. 75. 

268. Alfred Dickenson Green, of New Jersey, 
U.S. at Naples, b. 15 1814; ob. 15 Dee. 
1867. Also Mary groin ly, his w., b. 7 Sept., 1827 
ob. 16 Dec., 1864. Also Alfred D., a. 6, an Blowart 
K., a. 3, their children. 

269. Elizabeth Child, ob. 1 Sept., 1872, a. 77. 
Erected her children. 

270. P. Req. in pace. 

71. Francis Tuckett, of Frenchay, Glouc., ob. at 
Castellamare, 2 May, 1868, a. 65. Erected’ by his 
children. 

272. Charles Parry, Commander ig N., s. of Rear- 
Sir W. Edward Parry, ob 1868, 


O73. Julia Ann, wid. of Oliver T. Macklem, b. at 
Nia: vara Falls, Canada, 11 Jan., 1819; ob. 14 May, 


1879. 

274. Lady Victoria Talbot, b. 27 Feb., 1831; ob. 
8 June, 1856. 

275. Count Demetrius de Palatiano, b. in Corfu, 
12724 Dec.. 1795; ob. 2 Feb., 1849, a. 54. Wm. Henry, 
youngest s. of Count and Countess Palatiano, b. in 
Naples, 16 Ap., d. 21 Oct., 1848, a. 6 mths. 6 days. 

276. Gandy, 3th s. of John and Eliz. Drinkwater, 
of | Liverpool. ob. at Torre Annunziata, 10 Sept., 
1847, a. 31. James, eldest bro. of the above, ob. at 
S. Gior; io a Cremano, 8 Nov., 1880, a. 72. 

Oris Jane, w.of Thos. Jeans, ob. 6 "Aug., 1847, a. 48. 

978. P. I. F. Evans, b. 27 Dec., 1801; ob. 15 Aug., 


1847. 
279. *Wm. ee Gerrard, Lieut. R.N., 
28 Dec., 1848, a. 48. (Stone b: broken.) 
280. Jane Tulloh, ob. 7 Oct., 1850 
981. Patricia, 3rd d. of SirJonah Barrington, K.G., 
w. of John A. Hunter, Esq., of Harwick, Lincoln, 
ob. 27 Nov., 1843, a. 43. 


282. Amelia Jane Elizabeth, inf. d. of ie 
Kennedy, H.B.M. Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of Naples, and of Amelia Maria, his w., ob. 
14 Nov., 1840, a. 8 mths. 10 days. 

283. *In English. 

284. *Emily Winter, wid. of Chas. O'Reilly, ob. 


9 June, 1851, a. 72. Chas. O'Reilly, ob. 12 Ap., 1849, 
a. 69, erie 36 yrs. resident in Naples. Sarah 
Littlewo his (?), ob. 11 Feb., 1843, a. 65. 


285. William Edward Lane ’ Fox, ‘attached to the 
British + at Naples, ob. at La Cava, 17 June, 


"Maria of Major John Field 
Oldham, ob. 28 July, 1 30) years. 
287. Le Normand, 8. Wm., Lord Bra- 
bazon, b. 18 May, 1839 ; ob. 7 Aug., 1844. 


Third row, beginning at the west end. 


288. John Donnelly, E Sq.» form. Capt. in the 9th 
Regt., 2d s. of the late Admiral Sir Ross Donnelly, 
KCB, b. 2 Mar., 1811; ob. 22 Feb., 185) 

a) Caterina Mills, of Scotland, ob. 17 Mar., 1850. 
Erected by her husb., Temistocle dei Conti Raggio. 

290. Francis Smith, of Berkshire, ob. in Capri, 
21 Feb., 1851, a. 27. Erected by his parents. 

291. Robert Ba e, surgeon, ob. 28 July, 185], a. 37. 
Catherine Lydia Bage, ob. 29 Jan., 1855, a. 5 yrs. 
6 mths. Robert W hyte, M.D., ob.'4 July, 1857, a. ‘aL 
Charles Edward, s. of Robe ert Bage, b. 28 Feb., 
1848 ; ob. at Spezia, 10 Ap., 1886. 

293. Robt. Edwd. W hitlock, eldest s. of Whit- 
lock Nicholl, Esq., of Adamsdown, Cardiff, b. 
10 Mar. ob. 26 Aug. 

293. w — C ara of H.B.M. S. Thetis,. 
ob. 22 “1848, a. 

294. Wm. a ab senior, of Lingfield, Surrey, 
ob. 2 Mar., 1853, a. 83. 

295. Frederic John Stanford, of Lingfield, Surrey, 
ob. 1 Sept., 1851, a. 

296. S.M. | ideal “Burdett | armigeri | desidera- 
tissimi | obiit Anno Dni. 1849 | June II | AXtatis 41 | 
Have et vale | Marmor hoc externum, heu meestum,. 
flens condidit uxor. 

297. Mary Julia Vane, ob. 6 Sept., 1854, a. 13 
months. 

298. Florence Ada de Normann, b. 18 Jan., 1862 ; 
ob. 16 Mar., 1863. 

299. John Hall Sheil, Esq., late of H.M. Indian 
Pct b. 29 Sept., 1833 ; ob. 25 Ap., 1870. 

300. John Malcolm Sewell, od. : 1 Jan., 1869, a. 40. 

301. Emma Augusta Juliana Simonetti, born 
Dawkins, of Oxfordshire ob. 23 Jan., 1873, a 36. - 
Italian. 

302. Clauson, 1869. (No further inscription.) * 

303. Gabriell b. in ——, Oxon, 1847; ob. 
at Castellamare, 8 Dec. io of typhoid fever, 
eldest ch. of Geo. and Louisa’ Horroc s, both gr. 
children of John Horrocks, Esq., of Preston, Lancs. 
304. —t )» Buckley, b. 10 Aug. ., ob. 18 Nov., 1870. 
305. T rothers Joseph and Septimus Kernot, 
from London, ob. in Naples 26 c., 1871, and 
6 May, 1878. 

306. Frederick Foote Cutler, Capt. in the Dorset 
—, b. at Dorchester 16 Oct., 1850; ob. 30 Jan.,. 


1 
307. Amy Eliza ~ e, only d. of the Hon. Geo. 
aie % Capt. R.N., ob. at Ravello, 16 June, 1892, 


308. Francis Nevile Reid, ob. 1892, a. 66. 
309. Jean Hamilton Bulwer, 1823; ch. 


10 Sept., 1821; ob. in Rome, 19 Dec., 1904, and his 
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ashes were placed here above those of his wife, 
29 Dec., 1904. 
aa Leste Eliza Douglas, ob. 5 May, 1877, and 
her d., Ada Laura Schiassi, 0b. 3 Dec., 1872, a. 22. 
311. Caroline Sarah Street, ob. 20 Jan., 1879, a. 31. 


Fourth row, beginning at the east end. 


312. Walter Wm. Williams, seaman of the ship 
Mary Fry, died of a fall from the deck into the 
hold, 2 Dec., 1864. 

313. Richard H. Warren, Master’s Assistant of 
H.M.S. Meeanee, ob. 4 Mar., 1863, a. 19. 

314. Gedeon [sic] Draper, b. at Manchester, ob. 
13 Nov., 1862, a. 54. egretted by his wid. and 
children. (In French.) 

315. Robert Williamson, Engineer, of Amluch, N. 
Wales, ob. 6 Oct., 1857, a. 37. : 

316. Clementine Benoist, ob. 8 May, 1857, a. 26. 

317. Eliz. Elwin, ob. 3 June, 1855, a. 45. 

318. *Eliz. Kelly. 

319. Thos. Hawks Hack, late Engineer in_ the 
service of the King of the Two Sicilies, b. 21 Nov., 
1804; ob. 3 June, 1857. Also Ellinor his wife. 

320. John Griffiths, Master of the Brigantine 
Anna, of Milford, 0b. 29 Mar., 1865, a. 36. : 

321. Harriet La Guidara, wid., 0b. 6 Nov., 1853, 


48. 
. 322. Frederick John, eldest s. of Abraham Furse, 
Esq. ob. 3 Aug., 1854, a. 27. 

32: John Markham, 0b. 13 Jan., 1827, 


Admiral 
a. 04. 

324. Eliz. Durrett, ob. 16 Ap., 1844, a. 45. She 
lived 33 years in the family of_ Mrs. Hamilton 
Nisbet Ferguson, of Belhaven and Dirleton. 

325. David Henderson, b. at Edinburgh, 18 Ap., 
1794; ob. 28 Dec., 1824. 

326. Wm. Hardy, Esq., M.D., of the Hon. E.I.Co.’s 
service, ob. 11 Nov., 1840, a. 31. 

327. George Oates, merchant, of Naples, form. of 
Shettield, ob. 16 Oct., 1827, a. 38. : 

28. Wm. Lovegrove, Esq. late of Baker St., 
London, ob. 27 Jan., 1844, a. 42. F 

329. Alfred Legrand Bullot, b. at Paris, 31 July, 
1824; ob. 22 Dec., 1852. Eliz. Blair, veuve Bullot, 
d. of James and Grace (Davis ?), b. in Scotland ; ob. 
15 Nov., 1863, a. 75. Alexandre Bullot, ob. 20 Mar., 


1882. 

330. Elizabeth Ranzani, d. of Mr. Wm. Pepper, 
of Kent, ob. 30 Sept. 184(9 ?). = 

331. Katherine, wid. of Saml. Williams, of Traf- 
ford, Cheshire, b. 12 Aug., 1809; 0b. 16 May, 1839. 

332. Eliza Brooks, ob. May, 1882, a. 46. Erected 
by Sir Henry Lushington, in whose family she lived 
16 years. 

333. *John Richards, ob. Nov. 12, 1839, a. 46. 
Anne his wid., 0b. 3 Mar., 1851, a. 60. 

334. Erected by the Marine Officers and Guard of 
the United States Razee Independence to Henry 
Rodefeldt, b. in Germany, murdered in Naples 
pay “ liberty between the 6th and 28rd of Feb., 

2, a. 28. 

335. *John Maddock, of Northwich, Cheshire. _ 

336. *Erected by the crew of the U.S. Ship 
Delaware. 


Fifth row, beginning at the west end. 


337. George Ernest Abdallah, inf. s. of Sir Gren- 
boo and Lady Temple, b. 4 Jan., 1882; ob. 16 June, 


338. John Middleton Scott, Esq., of Wicklow, 
Treland, ob. 9 Jan., 1827, a. 23. 


339. Charles Wallace Panter, Architect, of Brook- 
line, Mass., ob. 2 June, 1867, a. 28. 
340. Charlotte Stanford, ob. 6 Sept., 1872, a. 52. 
1. *Anne Dowde. 
342. *Eliz. Hobbes, w. of James McMurray, b. in 
23 Nov., 1820; ob. (2). 


344. James Denniston, ob. 2 Ap., 1870, a. 27. 

345. Sarah Bonnefoi, ob. 10 Ap., 1885, a. 75. 
b. in Kingsbridge, Devon.; 0b. 5 Mar., 
347. Emil Lowndes, of Liverpool, ob. 29 Mar. 


What is a ‘“razee,” mentioned under 


No. 3342 
G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 
(To be concluded.) 
The ‘N.E.D.’ defines a “‘razee” as a war-ship or 
other vessel reduced in height by the removal of 


her upper deck or decks. The earliest example 
cited is from 1803. ] 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON. 


In ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ just published, 
Mr. Slater records that 31,822 lots were dis- 
posed of between October 9th, 1906, and 
July 27th, 1907, and the amount realized 
was 133,933/. 19s. For the sale of these only 
four firms of auctioneers were employed : 
Sotheby’s, Hodgson’s, Christie’s, and Puttick 
& Simpson’s. Of the first three much of 
interest has been written ; but little has been 
said as to the last, so that I think the follow- 
ing notes may prove of interest. 

The firm was founded by Mr. Stewart in 
1794, just twenty years later than Sotheby’s ;. 
but while Sotheby’s sales were confined to 
books, Mr. Stewart conducted his business as. 
a general auctioneer. There were also 
periodical sales of wines, many of the wines 
being of the choicest kind. In 1825 Stewart 
took Benjamin Wheatley, a member of the 
staff at Sotheby’s, and Mr. Adlard, a son of 
the printer of that name, into partnership. 
After several changes the firm came into the 
hands of Fell Puttick and William Simpson, 
who abandoned the plan of promiscuous. 
sales, and devoted much attention to the 
sales of musical instruments and copyrights. 
In this line the firm has a worldwide repu- 
tation, and those who seek a violin by 
Stradivarius or other historic maker watch 
for a sale at the great house in Leicester 
Square. In reference to such sales The 
Publishers’ Circular, in an article on the 
centenary of the firm, on the 5th of March, 
1894, stated :— 

** As early as 1846, in the collection of Francois 
Cramer, a Joseph Guarnerius violin sold for 66/., an 


Andrew Guarnerius for 25/., and a Nicolo Amati 
for 25/.; but these figures have been left behind 
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since then in the dim distance. Song er enough, 
in 1883, four violins and a violoncello, dated between 
1687 and 1739, by Stradivari and others, made 
1,615/., against 612/. for the intervening library of a 
gentleman. The violin by Stradivari headed this 
list by 500/., but in 1893 one cempletely beat the 
record by fetching 860/.” 

In 1871 Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold 
the music plates and copyrights of Cramer 
& Co., which brought a total of 35,0001. 

In 1859, after having been in Piccadilly for 
sixty-three years, the firm moved to their 
present quarters, 47, Leicester Square—the 
house in which, as Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
reminds us in his valuable work on the 
squares of London, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
went to live in the summer of 1760, “* being 
then thirty-six and at the height of his 
fame.’’ This he took on a forty-seven years’ 
lease, for which he gave 1,650/. He lived 
there until his death, which took place, after 
a short illness, on the 23rd of February (not 
July, as given by Mr. Chancellor), 1792. On 
the 29th the body was removed to Somerset 
House, then the home of the Royal Academy; 
and on the 3rd of March it was borne to 
St. Paul’s, the funeral procession being of 
such length that when the first carriage 
reached the Cathedral the last was leaving 
Somerset House. While the other houses in 
Leicester Square have been rebuilt out of all 
recognition, Mr. Chancellor states that the 
front of Reynolds’s house remains virtually 
the same. 

In the year in which Puttick & Simpson 
moved to Leicester Square they sold the 
famous Dawson Turner Collection. This 
included the catalogue of Dr. Seaman’s 
library, to which I made reference recently 
under Hodgson’s. Other important book- 
sales included the Emperor Maximilian’s 
Mexican library in 1869, which realized 
3,985/. ; books from William Penn’s library ; 
and the stock of John Camden Hotten, the 
publisher, 3,751!. The — of all, how- 
ever, was the Sunderland Library in 1881-3, 
which brought 60,0001. 

To the influence of Fell Puttick is due the 
unique position the firm occupies in reference 
to all sales connected with the world of 
music. He was a great friend of Costa, and 
for years occupied the position of honorary 
secretary of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
His charm of manner endeared him to all its 
members, and he caused many a full band 
rehearsal to be held in his auction-room in 
the Square, under the leadership of the 
beloved conductor, Sir Michael Costa. Sun- 


day morning was Costa’s favourite time for 
rehearsing the principals, and he was often 
heard to praise the fine acoustic properties 


of the old rooms, which have been still 
further improved in the rebuilding by the 
addition of a domed ceiling. 

| Joun C. Francis. 


Capt. Coox’s House at Mite Enp.— 
The b porse. of a tablet on No. 88, Mile End 
Road, where Capt. Cook lived for some time, 

is, I think, worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ 
In Cook’s time the house now numbered 88 
was known as 7, Assembly Row, and here 
he lived after leaving Shadwell, where he 
had taken a house after his marriage. It 
has, however, been impossible to identify 
this house. A year before he settled at 
No. 88 he had been appointed Marine 
Surveyor of the coast of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. For four years he held this 
position, returning at intervals to Mile End in 
the winter months to prepare his papers. It 
was while he lived herethat hetookcommand 
of the Endeavour, chartered to observe the 
transit of Venus from the Pacific. In the 
interval between two of his great voyages 
he spent over a year in his Mile End house, 
and from there he started on the expedition 
that ended in his death at Hawaii on 14 Feb., 
1779. In 1782 Elizabeth Cook was still living 
in this old house. Now that Capt. Cook’s 
house has been marked, perhaps we may 
one day see a statue of him in this part 
of London, with which he is so closely 
identified. Frepertck T HIBGaMe. 


THE SKITTLE ALLEY IN ORANGE STREET.— 
The Daily Express of 3 August had the 
following interesting paragraph :— 

““Workmen engaged in laying a new sewer in 
Orange Street, at the rear of St. George’s Barracks, 
found a disused skittle alley, 60 ft. long, 9ft. Gin. 
| wide, and 7 ft. 9in. high, running along and under 
| the south side of the street, adjacent to the pro- 
| perty of the Office of Works. Its existence was 
| unknown to the authorities.” 
j1 have not been able to examine this inter- 
| esting find, but suggest that it formed part 
of the ‘“‘ Green ” or “‘ Upper Mewse.” Vide 
E. Waters’s ‘Plan of the Parish of St. 
Martin,’ 1797, reproduced in The Builder, 
2 July, 1904, and ‘The Story of Charing 
Cross, p. 246. There is, of course, an 
alternative supposition that it was an 
adjunct to some tavern in Orange Street or 
Orange Court. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Cost OF A PEERAGE IN 1628.—It is not 
often that the price paid for a peerage can 
be ascertained, but in the reign of Charles I., 
at any rate, it was apparently often a purely 
business transaction, and the following item 
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of information, not given in the peerages, 
may be worth noting :— 

“©1630. Feb. 5. Sir William Tresham and Richard 
Oliver to Secretary Dorchester—write that Lord 
Brudenell in Feb., 1628, agreed to give 6,000/. to be 
made an English Baron: 5,000/. was paid in the 
same Feb. and March, and the other 1,000/. was to 
ag in May, 1629. The treaty passed between the 

ate Duke of Buckingham and Lord Brudenell.”— 
‘ Domestic Calendar,’ vol. xxxvili. p. 273, P. R. O. 
V. L. OLiver. 


Sunninghill. 


TyBuRN: ProposeD REMOVAL IN 1719. 
—Mr. ALFRED Marks, who contributed at 
10 S. ii. 26 an interesting note on the exact 
site of Tyburn, has expanded it in a valuable 
degree in The Atheneum of 17 August; and 
there is a point in the latter contribution 
which opens up a line of further inquiry. MR. 
Marks says :— 

“Tt is strange that there should be no record of 
the disappearance of ‘ the triple tree,’ a monument 
so intimately connected with the history of Eng- 
land, political, social, and religious, the subject of 
countless allusions in English literature. have 
been unable to find any direct reference to the 
removal of the gallows. The date of its removal 
pd fall between June 18th and October 3rd, 

759 
this referring, of course, to the change from 
the fixed “triple tree” to “‘ the new Moving 
Gallows,”’ first recorded to have been used 
on the date last given. 

But the new point of interest in this con- 
nexion is an earlier suggestion that Tyburn 
should cease altogether to be used as a place 
of execution, and that is to be found in 
Mist’s Weekly Journal, or Saturday’s Post, 
for 24 Jan., 1719, which said :— 

“We hear the famous and ancient Engine of 
Justice called Tyburn is going to be demolished ; 
and we hear the Place of Execution is to be removed 
to Stamford-Hill, beyond Newington, on the way 
to Ware ; the Reason given is said to be, because of 
the great Buildings that are going to be erected in 
Maribone-Fields.” 

Nothing seems to have come of this 
suggestion, for which the present residential 
suburb of Stamford Hill may well feel thank- 
ful; but it is curious to find, over half 
a century later, another suggestion for re- 
moving the place of public execution in 
London to the Northern Heights, Lloyd's 
Evening Post of 1-3 May, 1776, having 
this paragraph :— 

‘*Orders, it is said, have been given for the 
criminals, convicted at the Old-Bailey, in future, 
to be executed at the Cross-roads, near Mother 
Red-cap’s, the Half-way house to Hampstead ; and 
that no galleries, scaffold, or other temporary 
stages, be built near the place.” 


This reference to stands for spectators may 


be illustrated by an extract from Applebee’s 
Weekly Journal for 14 November, 1719, in 
which it was reported that 

“‘vesterday was Se’nnight, when Mr. John Mat- 
thews, the Printer, was executed, the Gentlewoman 
that keeps the House near Tyburn, took over 10/. 
for People’s standing to see the Prisoners hang’d ; 
and if it had _ prov’d a fair Day, as it was a Rainy 
one, no doubt but she had, in all probability, more 
than double that Sum.” 

Before leaving the subject, let me recall a 
jocular suggestion for the removal of the 
Tyburn Gallows, made in a casual remark 
in Read’s Weekly Journal as early as 
30 Nov., 1717 :— 

“The Author of ‘ The Scourge’ this Week acts the 
Part of an old Man, which he’ll never be, unless he 
yulls down the triangular Timber standing by Hyde 

ark Corner.” 
ALFRED F. RosBstns. 


Juvisy: 1rs ErymoLtocy.—On the hill of 
Juvisy, situated between Paris and Fon- 
tainebleau (=Fons Blaudi, la fontaine de 
Blaud), the well-known French astronomical 
writer, M. Camille Flammarion, established 
an observatory in 1883, the property having 
been made over to him by an enthusiastic 
admirer, M. Méret, who died at Bordeaux 
in 1886. A description of the observatory 
is given in the number of the Bulletin de la 
Société Astronomique de France for last 
August. We are told in a foot-note that the 
Emperor of Brazil paid a visit to the obser- 
vatory in 1887, and on entering exclaimed, 
“Oh! juvat visu / Juvisy est bien nommé.”’ 
It is added: ‘‘Gardons cette étymologie. 
Juvat visu: on y jouit d’une belle vue. 
Site agréable a voir.” 

Dr. Bougon, however, remarks in the 
September number of the Bulletin that this 
etymology “‘ est de pure fantaisie,”’ and that 
the name of the place is really taken from 
the circumstance that a temple of Jupiter 
existed, in Gallo-Roman times, on the spot, 
Jouve signifying ‘‘ consacré & Jupiter.” 

The Emperor’s etymology (if meant for 
such) reminds me of an equally fanciful 
one I heard many years ago—that Quantock 
in Somersetshire took its name from the 
exclamation of a Roman general, after 
having ascended the hill, “ Quantum ab 
hoc!” i.e, how much can be seen from 
this spot ! W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“ BaRNARD’S INN” TAVERN.—The “ Red 
Lamp” of ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ a _public- 
house known to the ‘ London Directory ’ as 
the Barnard’s Inn,” finally closed its 
doors on the night of Monday, 23 September, 
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preparatory to the house being pulled down. 
Here the drunken mob fired their courage 
with liquid loot before they created the 
horrible scene of arson, debauchery, and 
death enacted outside Langdale’s Distillery, 
a little further on. The tavern probably 
occupies the site of the Barnard’s Inn 
Coffee-House, which itself was formerly 
Seagoe’s Coffee-House, opposite to what 
is now the great insurance palace, on the 
site of Furnival’s Inn (see ‘The Epicure’s 
Almanack,’ 1815). 

‘“Dropt on Thursday or Friday last, a_ small 
Chrystal Seal, with a Coat of Arms, the Crest a 
Maremaid, set in Silver. Whoever brings it to 
Seagoe’s Coffee-House in Holborn, shall have Five 
Shillings reward, it being of no Value but the 
Silver to any one but the Owner.”—Daily Adver- 
tiser, 20 March, 1742. 

Another announcement—perhaps by one 
of the “resident ’’ students of Barnard’s 
Inn, or perchance by one of the three 
* ancients,”’ or even the Principal himself— 
is as follows :— 

‘* Whereas on Wednesday Night last two Tickets 
were hir’d for Vaux-Hall of a Person unknown: 
If the Owner or Owners thereof will call at Seagoe’s 
Coffee-House in Holborn, and describe the Names 
and Numbers of the same, and pay the Expence 
of this Advertisement, they may have them again.” 
—Ibid., 22 May, 1742. 

In 1803 it was ‘‘Owen’s and Seagoe’s 
Coffee-House and Tavern, Holborn,” with a 
coffee-room dinner at four o’clock (‘ Picture 
of London’ for that year, p. 355). It was 
‘Owen and Sago’s” in 1818 (‘ Picture of 
London ’ for that year, p. 415). 

J. Ho~tpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 

29, Tooting Bec Gardens, Streatham, 8.W. 


‘THE PepicREE ReEGIsTER.’ — While 
thanking you for your very kind notice of 
‘ The Pedigree Register’ (antec, p. 340), may 
I be allowed to say that this publication is 
in no way similar to ‘The International 
Genealogical Directory,’ recently reviewed 
in your columns ? 

No genealogist with any pretension to 
thoroughness in research can possibly afford 
to ignore Mr. Bernau’s work; but the aim 
of ‘The Pedigree Register’ is actually to 
print pedigrees, because it is felt that the 
best way to extend one’s knowledge of 
family history is to print what one does 
know, inviting additions and corrections. 

Believing, as he did, that “ this is an age 
when genealogy has taken a new lease of 
life,”’ it approaches the subject in the spirit 
suggested by Robert Louis Stevenson, that 
“‘as we study we think less of Sir Bernard 
Burke and more of Mr. Galton.” The new 


quarterly is intended to be an actual record 

of the transmission of family traits and 

characteristics, and a help to those who wish 

to know more of the history of their own 

families. GrorGeE F. T. SHERwoop. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


‘Boox-Prices CurrRENT’ InpEx. — To 
avoid misunderstanding, may I be permitted 
to correct a little slip in the review of 
‘ B.P.C.’ (ante, p. 339) ? 

In the preparation of the second General 
Index, now at press, Mr. Slater had (as in 
the first) no hand whatever. Both of these 
were compiled wholly by my staff and self. 

Your kind hint about library owners is 
an idea with which I have long been in 
accord (see Atheneum, 15 Sept., 1906, p. 305). 
It was, in fact, conceived and effected over 
a year ago, and the eleven hundred entries 
then prepared are now printing, forming a 
supplement to the second index volume. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


recently in East 
Essex, hard by the Blackwater, I had occa- 
sion to inquire my way of a cottager. 
** Keep straight on,” was the reply, ‘“ until 
you come to a chase down a field on your 
left. That will take you to it.” 

The word “ chase”’ thus applied may be 
a local expression, but it is new to me. It 
is an interesting word, anyhow, and I think 
it deserves a brief note. ‘* Chase ’’ (meaning 
a line, groove, or furrow) is an entirely 
distinct word from its homonym (meaning 
a hunt, and also a frame or enclosure in 
various senses). The two words are derived 
by received authorities from the same root ; 
but I think I shall be able to show that this 
is erroneous. The homonym is_ rightly 
derived through the Fr. chasse, Ital. caccia, 
Lat. captare, from the Latin root cap- and 
the Aryan root kap=to seize or hold. But 
chase’ (meaning a line, is derived 
from the Latin cewd-ere and the Aryan root 
kut=to cut. It is applied to grooving in 
wood- and brickwork, to the lines marked 
on a tennis court, and to a form of decora- 
tion in metalwork. This form is effected 
by a cutting tool which produces lines or 
grooves upon the metal. An allied tool, 
the chisel, is also derived through the 
dimin. cesellus from cedere. Although 
cedere grew to mean felling or killing in 
any form, its primary meaning was cutting 
only. Casim meant with the edge of the 
sword, as opposed to punctim, with the point. 

H. D. Ettis. 


7, Roland Gardens, 8. W. 
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TAXIMETER CaB.—I am not quite certain 
whether attention has been drawn in 
“N. & Q.’ to the patent for a taximeter cab 
granted on 2 June, 1846 (No. 11232), to 
Henry Lawrence Tobias Tschudy von Uster, 
who is described as “‘ of the College for Civil 
Engineers, Putney.” I am unable to say 
whether cabs of this kind were actually 
placed on the road ; but there is an account 
of the invention, with illustrations, in The 
Illustrated London News of 6 Feb., 1847, p. 96, 
the character of which might lead one to 
suppose that the scheme had been brought 
to a practical issue. R. B. P. 


[A note on a taximeter cab of 1853 was contributed 
by Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS at 10S. vii. 264.] 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JOHN Heywoop: Date or HIs DEatH.— 
In the impression of New Shakespeareana for 
July, 1906 (Westfield, New Jersey, U.S.A.), 
I have presented evidence showing that the 
person referred to as ‘‘ Yorick ”’ in the fifth 
act of ‘Hamlet’ was John Heywood the 
epigrammatist, who, as Dr. Doran has 
repeatedly shown in his ‘ History of Court 
Fools,’ bore the title of ‘‘ the King’s Jester.”’ 
The Gravedigger in ‘ Hamlet’ gives Yorick 
the same title: the King’s Jester. Further- 
more, the Gravedigger states that Yorick 
had been dead “twenty-three yeeres.”’ 
In later numbers of the same quarterly I 
have shown that there are good reasons 
for believing that the Second Quarto of 
‘Hamlet’ was written in 1601, and not in 
1603-4, as often supposed. Subtracting 
twenty-three years from 1601, we obtain 
the year 1578 as the date of the death of 
the person referred to. The ‘D.N.B.,’ in 
placing the death of Heywood between 1577 
and 1587, gives, conjecturally, the year 1580 
as the likely date. 

I have been able to find no information 
on the subject later than that given in the 
‘DN. Have any facts since been dis- 
covered bearing on the date of Heywood’s 
death, or on the date of his leaving England 
to live in Malines ? 

HENRY PEMBERTON, Jun. 

1008, Clinton Street, Phila., Penna. 


“ALL THE TREES OF THE FOREST”: 
DEADLY PARALLEL.’”’—Is the phrase 
** All the trees of the forest are not alike” 


a _ or merely a quotation, or what ? 

I have often heard it used, especially by an 

old Scotch lady, as a protest against the 

drawing of invidious personal distinctions. 
An English friend has asked me to inquire 

as to the earliest use of the expression 

the deadly parallel.” N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


Law FamiIty oF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
—TI am compiling a pedigree of the family of 
Law, whose earlier history is given here- 
with. I should be greatly obliged for any 
additional information. 

“William Law, of Lauriston and Randleston, 
co. Midlothian, married Jean Campbell, cousin of 
John Campbell, Duke of Argyle. By this lady he 
left six sons and four daughters. From the second 
son the following descended......Law, Bishop o* 
{i Sodor and Man. His son...... Law, rector of 
Moira, co. Down.” 

The latter was the Rev. Robert Law, 
M.A., who, in and about 1673, was rector of 
Maherlin (including Moira) and Annahilt, 
co. Down. He had issue the Rev. John 
Law, of whom presently; Robert Law ; 
George Law of Monaghan (d. intest. ; admon. 
to brother Rev. John Law 20 Sept., 1699) ; 
and Jeremiah Law, of Hamilton’s Regiment 
(d. intest.; admon. to brother Rev. John 
Law 10 June, 1703). 

The Rev. John Law (or, as he and most of 
his descendants wrote the name, Lawe) was 
rector of Monaghan and Tyholland 1692- 
1716. He is stated to have been designated 
Bishop of Meath in 1715-16, but died before 
consecration. Will dated 10 May, 1716; 
proved 30 July following. There is a minia- 
ture of him in existence. He married 
Dorothea, dau. of Anthony Wrightson, 
Esq., of Maherlin (will dated 3 Dec., 1729), 
by whom he had four sons and two daugh- 
ters, viz., George, of Dublin, eldest son (will 
dated 31 July, 1756; proved 9 May, 1765), 
married Margaret Wrightson (her will dated 
9 March, and proved 30 May, 1772), who 
died apparently s.p., and was buried in 
St. Michan’s Churchyard, Dublin (M.1.) ; 
Jeremiah ; John; Robert, of whom pre- 
sently ; Rose; and Elizabeth, wife of 
Davy. 

Robert Lawe was of Dublin and Cork, and 
was Barrackmaster-General of Ireland. His 
will dated 15 June, 1785; proved 21 Sept., 
1786. He was buried in Leixlip Churchyard, 
co. Kildare, aged 79 (M.I.). By Martha 
Wrightson his wife, who was also buried in 
Leixlip Churchyard, aged 79 (M.I.), he had, 
with other issue, five sons and three daugh- 
ters, viz., Robert Lawe, of Robertsville, 
Leixlip, buried in St. Michan’s Churchyard, 
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18 Jan., 1826, aged 80 (M.I.), having had by 
Elizabeth his wife (buried at St. Michan’s, 
3 Dec., 1836, aged 74), with other issue, a 
son, General Robert Lawe, 71st Highlanders, 
Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Order, to | 
whom Grant, in his history of the Laws, 
Marquises of Lauriston, refers as ‘‘ perhaps | 
the last representative in the United [King- 
dom” of that old Scottish family ; George 
Lawe, Storekeeper at Harwich, m. Mary 
Read, and had (with a daughter Lettice, said 
to have been a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Charlotte) a son Capt. Robert Lawe, 10th 
Regiment of Foot; John Lawe; James 
Lawe, Governor of Prince Edward Island ; 
and Alexander Lawe, Captain 11th Hussars, 
Barrackmaster-General of Cork, d. 8 Jan., 
1830, aged 79, having m. Frances, daughter 
of James Smith, Esq., B.L., of Courtown, co. 
Kildare, and had numerous issue. 

Of the daughters of Robert Lawe, Mar- 
garet m. at St. Michan’s, 14 July, 1782, Rev. 
Paul Limrick, D.D., of Schull, co. Cork, 
chaplain of the Presidency of Fort William, 
Bengal, and had issue; Martha m., 1790, 
William Burke, Esq., and had issue; and 
Elizabeth m., 1784, Francis Battersby, Esq. 

(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny, M.A. 

6, Wilton Terrace, FitzWilliam Place, Dublin. 


CoLLEGE HERALDIQUE DE FrRance.—I 
wish to learn the present address of the 
Collége Héraldique de France, situated in 
1877 at 46, Rue Laffitte, Paris. Its head 
was Vicomte L. de Magny, who describes 
himself as Directeur des Archives de la 
Noblesse et du Collége Heéraldique de 


France. Is this institution a public one or | 
privately conducted ? And what is its 
status ? (Mrs.) B. pe Z. Hatt. 


30, Reservoir Road, Prenton, Cheshire. 


“TenNE”: ‘“Sancuine”: ‘ Ermin- 
1TEs.""—Can any reader skilled in heraldry 
inform me of any examples of the colours 
tenné and sanguine in English coat armour ? 
Sanguine occurs once, to my knowledge, in 
the arms of a family named Clayhill in Scot- 
land. The coat is Per bend sanguine and 
vert, two greyhounds courant fesse wise 
argent. 

Does the fur named erminites ever occur ? 
It is described in most books on heraldry, but 
I have never seen an example given. Er- 
minites is a variety of ermine in which the 
outer hairs of each spot are red. PEAN. 


| tioned in the Book of Esther. 


CovEesEA Caves.—Is it known how there 
came to be in one of the caves of Covesea, | 
near Gordonstown, Morayshire, an immense | 
stone manger or trough ? 


It appears to 


| have been cut out of a solid block ; and this 


must have been done on the spot itself. The 
cave in question is not one of the ordinarily 
visited caves due north of Gordonstown, in 
which Sir Robert (the Wizard) is said to have 
stabled his horses, and where, I suppose, he 
did his own private smuggling; but is 
an out-of-the-way cave further east. This 
cave is above tide-mark, and necessitates a 
slight scramble of eight feet up, or so, to see 
it. There is a legend in the neighbourhood 
that some woman lived in this cave many 
years back. A considerable fall from the 
roof appears to have taken place. The 
trough seems to be of considerable antiquity. 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


WIELAND’s ‘ AGATHON.’—This work was 
translated into French by Citizen Pernay. 
Pernay’s translation, in three volumes, 
contains only about three-quarters of the 
original work. In his preface the translator 
says :— 

‘“Nous avons suivi loriginal aussi que 
possible ; mais nous nous sommes permis d’abréger 
quelques chapitres, et de supprimer des longueurs : 
peut-étre M. Wieland aurait-il agi de méme, s’il 
avait écrit pour des Frangais. Le gotit dela nation 
allemande est si différent du ndétre, qu'il est pos- 
sible qu’on nous reproche encore d’avoir conservé 
des passages que nous n’avons pas eu le courage de 
faire disparaitre.” 
In omitting the “longueurs”’ the citizen 
translator has left out the most valuable 
portions. Has this work been translated 
into English ? RIcHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


CONSERVATIVE CLUB.—What is the date 
of the earliest foundation of a Conservative 
Club by that specific name? I find one 
mentioned as existing at Leicester in a 
petition to the House of Commons from 
“Inhabitants of the town of Leicester and 
its vicinity, Dissenters from the worship and 
polity of the Church established by law,”’ 
the text of which was given in T'he Leicester 
Chronicle of 1 March, 1834. Po.Liricran. 


Purm Token: Society. —I 
have a medal or token, the size of half-a- 
crown. On one side are the words PURIM 
1796, and on the reverse side CABBAGE 
society. Purim is a Jewish festival men- 
What was 
the Cabbage Society ?_ Why was this token 
issued ? IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


‘Jack Trim, THE LAwyER’s Man,’ 1855. 
—The author styled himself Momus. Who 
was he ? THOMAS. 
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Earuiest British Music PUBLISHER.— | 
The Daily Telegraph, in an interesting article 
on the 26th of October, contained the 
following :— | 

“Who was the earliest British music publisher ? 
If memory serves, Wynkyn de Worde, the printer 
and stationer, who, hailing from Alsace, is enshrined 
in the sacrist’s rolls of Westminster Abbey in 1491 | 
and a year or two following, has earned the credit | 
by the eight-note musical illustration printed in | 
the ‘ Polychronicon’ of Ranulf Higden, Benedictine 
monk of St. Werburg’s, Chester, somewhere about | 
149). Even so reliable an authority as Mr. Frank 
Kidson has, it seems, never settled finally in his 
mind which is absolutely the first secular musical 
work printed in England, and he candidly acknow- 
edges the fact. Publishers once were also musi- 
cians. Certainly the important Playford family 
were music publishers as well as thorough musicians 
in the seventeenth century. So, later, was Charles 
Dibdin, though he was, of course, far better known 
as the composer of hundreds of songs, written, com- 
posed, published in King Street, Covent Garden, 
and sung by himself.” 


Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ settle the ques- 
tion ? A. N. Q. 


MepLEevVAL GAMES OF CHILDREN. —I 
should be indebted for any information 
regarding children’s games of the Middle 
Ages, as also for any references to the sub- 
ject. Many modern games are no doubt of 
ancient lineage. I should also be obliged 
for any help in the matter of rimes used in 
children’s games, e.g., ‘‘ London Bridge is 
falling down” and “How many miles to 
Babylon”? Also, where can I find the 
story of James VI. of Scotland at play, 
under the eye of his tutor George Buchanan ? 

WYCKHAM. 

[We have not space for descriptions, only for 
bookish authorities or references. Have you con- 
sulted Mrs. Gomme’s two volumes on ‘ Traditional 
Games,’ with tunes, Xe. ?] 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PiraTEs, c. 1520. 
—On a stained-glass window in the church 
of Villequier, between Lillebonne and Caude- 
bec, we have the curious representation of a 
hard fight at sea between armed men on 
small low ships and the crews of very big 
Spanish or Flemish caravels. The inscrip- 
tion alludes to an erection after the fight, 
which took place in 1521 or 1522. 

Now, on the small boats are seen joined 
the French national fleurs-de-lis and the 
English St. George’s cross; on the caravel 
is the imperial eagle of Charles Quint. I 
suppose this is the battle in which the Em- 
peror lost the treasures of Quatimozin, 
related in the correspondence of Fernando 
Cortez, who complains of the loss, which he 
attributes to French privateers. But why 


English pirates associate at that time? Is 
there in England any record of this fighting? 
and in that case who took his part in it ? 
CHARLES R@SSLER. 
30, Rue le Marois, Auteuil. 


ARMOREL AS A CHRISTIAN Name. — Can 
any of your readers tell me the origin and 
significance of the name Armorel for a girl 
(cf. ‘ Armorel of Lyonesse ’) ? 

Epwarp HEROoN-ALLEN. 


Earty EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY QUERIES. 
—These queries refer to the date 1710 or 
earlier. 

1. Where does Locke say “‘ a manin great 
misery may so far lose his measure as to 
think a minute an hour, or in joy make an 
hour a minute” ? 

2. Where does Bruyére, as if speaking of 
a people not yet discovered. describe the 
French in the air and style of a Frenchman ? 

“‘T have heard talk of a country where the old 
men are gallant, polite, and civil; the young men, 
on the contrary, stubborn, wild, without either 
manners or civility, &c. The inhabitants of this 
region call it ——. It is 48 degrees of latitude, and 
more than 1,100 leagues by sea, from the Iroquois 
and Hurons.” 

3. What is the source of the story that 
Alexander the Great had a wry neck and 
gave a courtier who imitated it a box on the 
ear ? 

4. What member of the Government in 
1709 wrote that ‘“‘ men were no better than 
brutes ”’ ? 

5. What freethinker of that age wrote 
against fairies ? 

6. What French author tells a story of a 
hero finding his mistress in the arms of a 
man, who turns out to be her brother, sup- 
posed to be dead ? 

7. A work published in 1709 mentions a 
pig whipped to death as a special delicacy. 
Was this so regarded? Please quote autho- 
rities. 

8. Steele refers to “a common dull story, 
that gives an account why the heathens first 
of all supposed a f an in hell and his 
name to be Charon.” To what does this 
refer ? 

9. Who published The English Post, a 
newspaper, and how long did it exist ? 

10. A ‘Lancashire Hornpipe’ and ‘A 
Walking Statue’ are mentioned in 1710; 
was the former a favourite tune in Lan- 
cashire ? To what does the latter refer ? 

11. Where was an American or Canadian 
fort called Cadaroque ? 

12. What were meant by “ the green and 


the English bearings? Did French and 


red dragon” in alchemy ? 
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13. A mountebank about 1710 sold pills 
as ‘‘good against the earthquake.””’ Who 
was this ? 

14. What author uses the phrase “ rubbed 
him down with an oaken towel ”’ ? 

15. What was a “ Bath shilling’ ? 

K. K. 
{7. The practice is referred to in Lamb’s ‘ Essay 
on Roast Pig. —15. See 7 S. iii. 328, 417, 484.] 


HISTORY PROVES IT.’’—What is the 
lscus classicus for the mot, ‘* When a man 
tells you that ‘ all history proves it,’ it only 
means that he cannot prove the thing him- 
self ’’ ? Q. V. 


‘THE DvuKE oF Mantua.’ — Can any of 
your readers tell me the name of the author 
of this tragedy? The description of the 
book runs: 
Tragedy, by ” ; portrait of Lord Byron 
on title, the features partly concealed by a 
mask; “To Lady Byron the following 
pages are dedicated by ——.” T. Davison, 
1823, 8vo. The author contributed to 
various annuals, such as ‘ The Forget-Me- 
Not.’ R. A. Ports. 


Lonpon Penny Post: DockwrRa. 
—I am compiling a history of the penny 
post established in London in 1680, and 
should feel greatly obliged for any informa- 
tion on the subject. William Dockwra, a 
prominent City merchant, is generally 
accepted as the originator of the project ; 
but claims have also been advanced on 
behalf of Robert Murray, a London up- 
holsterer, Henry Neville Payne, “ Dr.” 
Hugh Chamberlen, John Chamberlen, 
and (I suppose) others. Murray was un- 
doubtedly one of the original partners, but 
he appears to have quarrelled with Dockwra, 
and to have set up a rival establishment at 
Hall’s Coffee-house in Wood Street (Timbs’s 
> Curiosities of London,’ 1855, p. 628). 
Joyce states in his ‘ History of the Post 
Office’ that Dockwra was deserted at an 
early period by his co-undertakers, and had 
to carry on the work unaided for six months, 
until other citizens came to his assistance 
and formed a fresh partnership. What 
authority exists for these statements ? and 
where can information be found as to the 
promoters, management, capital, and profits 
of the post? The proprietors published a 
number of advertisements, besides which 
there must be many references in contem- 
porary and modern works, newspapers, and 
documents, of which I should be glad to 
have a list. Particulars of Dockwra’s 
career and of his birth, marriage, family, 


“The Duke of Mantua, a 


'&e., will also be welcome. A little list of 
London merchants was published in 1677 
and has been reprinted, and it would be 
interesting to learn whether his name is 
|ineluded. I have seen the brief account of 
him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Harry J. MAGUIRE. 

54, Lower Mount Street, Dublin. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS.—We are pre- 
|paring for “‘The Shakespeare Library ” of 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus a new edition of 
‘the ‘Shakspere Allusion Books’ issued by 
the New Shakspere Society in 1879 and 1886. 
Many new and interesting allusions have 
come to hand, but there are doubtless still 
many more, as yet not noticed, in different 
MSS. and printed books. The allusions 
|commence with Spenser in 1591, and end 
with Dryden in 1694. If any reader should 
discover new allusions between these dates, 
and will have the kindness to forward them 
'to Dr. Furnivall at 3, St. George’s Square, 
Primrose Hill, N.W., or to me at 18, Ton- 
bridge Houses, Tonbridge Street, W.C., we 
shall be very grateful. Joun Munro. 


Replies. 


THE SWORD OF BRUCE. 
(10 S. viii. 261, 334.) 


Ir half the swords which are venerated as 
having belonged to Robert the Bruce are 
genuine, then must that monarch have left 
them about in different houses as carelessly 
/as modern heroes do their umbrellas. Those 
| of the double-handed type may be written 
off as impossible, seeing that two-handed 
swords were not known in Britain till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Among the heirlooms preserved in Douglas 
Castle is a sword corresponding in fashion 
to the straight single-handed weapon used 
in the fourteenth century. It is said to 
‘have been given by King Robert on his 
_death-bed to the “Good Sir James of 
Douglas.” The blade very possibly is 
/genuine, but the inscription bitten into it 

with acid is certainly much later. It is in 
-Roman characters, and runs as follows :— 


| SO MONY GVID AS OF THE DOVGLAS BEINE 
| OF ANE SVRNAME WAS NEVER IN SCOTLAND SEINE. 


| SO I PROTEST IN TYME OF AL MY RINGE [reign], 
| YE LYK SUBIECTIS HAD NEVER ONY KEING. 


| I WI. YE CHARGE, EFTER THAT I DEPART, 
| TO HOLY GRAVFE, AND THAIR BVRY MY HART. 


LET IT REMAIN EVER, BOTH TYME AND HOVR, 
TO THE LAST DAY I SIE MY SAVIOR. 
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On one side of the blade are graven the 
royal arms of Scotland, surmounted with a 
crown ; on the other side is the representa- 
tion of a heart, towards which two hands 
point, over one of which are the letters 
K.R.B. (King Robert Bruce), over the other 
I.L.D. (James, Lord Douglas). 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


There is a large two-handed sword at 
Broomhall, near Dunfermline, Fifeshire, the 
seat of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
Colonial Secretary. This is said to have 
been the sword of King Robert the Bruce. 
The family name of the noble owner is 
Bruce. JoHN ADDISON. 


St. Greorcre’s CHAPEL YARD, OxForD 
Roap (10 8S. vi. 469; vii. 13, 135, 198).— 
W. C. B.’s reply at the last reference is only 
partly correct. The inscriptions printed in 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica are not 
complete. Utinam sic! The M.I. of this 
old burial-ground, to the number of about 
700, were transcribed by myself about 
twenty years ago, and were, as above stated, 
printed in the Miscellanea, but never 
finished. In the ground, as it stood before 
alterations, there were about 2,000 stones. 

F. 8. SNELL. 

Hendon, N.W. 


POT-WALLER”’: ‘* POT-wWALLOPER”’ (10 
S. viii. 181, 233, 298).—In further recogni- 
tion of wallop=to boil, Ainsworth’s Latin 
dict. has: ‘to wallop, or boil, Bullio, 
Ebullio.” 

In our kitchens to-day to gallop a dish is 
to boil it too rapidly; and I overheard a 
hot-potato merchant confide to a layman 
that the great secret was “not to gallop 


To listen to the iron pot “ wallop” on a 
washday was a real delight to most children. 
Large iron pots hung over the fire sent 
forth a sound when on the boil, and I well 
remember how many of us went as near as 
we dared to listen to the “ walloping”’ 
which came from the pot. 

There was another “ walloping” which 
could hardly be a pleasure, and that was 
when a lad got “ a hiding” from his school- 
master or from his “dad.” Big things 
were wallopers.”’ Tuos. RatcLirFe. 

Worksop. 


“Dry,” AS APPLIED TO SpIRITUOUS 
Liquors (10 S. viii. 269).—If the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
definition of the word is “ meagre,’’ it has 
at least the merit of being comprehensive. 


“Dry,” as the natural opposite to “‘ sweet,” 
suffices to distinguish one class of wine from 
another. Thomas George Shaw in ‘ Wine, 
the Vine, and the Cellar’ (1864) has the 
following :— 

“Tt has long appeared to me very doubtful 
whether the wine we now call sherry, from Xerez, 
was known in this country even 150 years ago. 
can trace no authority for it except the words in 
Shakespeare ‘Sherris sack,’ which is usually sup- 

osed to be ‘dry sherry’ ; but we find also in old 

oks ‘sack with sugar,’ and sack in so many ways 
that it is evidently not derived from the French 
word sec, dry.” 

May not “dry” in this application be a 
commercial term of comparatively recent 
origin, after the fashion of its use to dis- 
tinguish stuffs and cloths from groceries, as 
in “dry goods” ? RosBert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


In the wine trade the term “dry” is 
usually applied to intoxicants which have 
little or no sugar in them, the technical 
antithesis for “dry” being “rich,” and 
sometimes “ fruity.” Wo. JAGGARD. 


‘LINCOLNSHIRE FAMILY’S CHEQUERED 
History’: WatsH Famity (1085. vii. 349, 
497 ; viii. 33, 214).—Since sending my query 
as to lands originally belonging to the 
church never continuing long in possession 
of one family, I have been informed that 
this supposition is unfounded, as there are 
several well-known instances to the con- 
trary—amongst others, Mells Park, Somer- 
set, a manor formerly appertaining to the 
Abbots of Glastonbury, but at the disso- 
lution of the monasteries given to John 
Horner, who is said to have been the 
steward to the abbey at that time, and 
lineal ancestor of the present owner. 

CuRI0ovs. 


Sr. OswaLp (108. vi. 488; vii. 11). — It 
is somewhat remarkable to find our North- 
umbrian saint honoured in Italy. In a 
calendar published at Milan this year his 
day (5 August) is duly recorded. There is 
also a village named Sant’ Osvaldo on the 
way to Cimolais from Longarone, in the 
valley of the Piave. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Exeter Hatt (10 S. viii. 127, 215, 337).— 
I should like to supplement my account 
(ante, p. 337) of the naming of Brydges 
Street after Catherine, daughter of Giles 
Brydges, third Lord Chandos, by pointing 
out that the statement in ‘London Past and 
Present,’ i. 289, that Brydges Street was 
called after George Brydges, Lord Chandos 
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(d. 1654), “the grandfather of the magnificent 
duke of that name,” is not correct. As a 
matter of fact, the Duke of Chandos was 
not the grandson of this George Brydges, 
but a third cousin once removed. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


8S, 1rs Lone anp SHort Forms (10 S. viii. 
205, 258).—The type used for printing A. 
Johnson’s translation of Bacon’s ‘Novum 
Organum ’ (Bell & Daldy, 1859) had the 
long s ; but the printer has not used the 
long form when the letter occurs at the end 
of words. F. JARRATT. 


A later instance of the use of the long s 
than those given at the last reference is 
Thomas Wright’s ‘ A History of Caricature 
and Grotesque in Literature and Art,’ pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus in 1875. One 
might add as a French example the ‘ His- 
toire du Chateau de Blois’ by L. de la 
Saussaye, seventh edition, 1875, in which 
also the long s is used throughout. 

BENJ. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


The long s was used in Canon Sparrow 
Simpson’s ‘ Chapters in the History of Old 
St. Paul’s,’London, Elliot Stock, 1881. 

W. Patey BarLpon. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


“ “Jaa” (10 S. viii. 5, 
113, 294).—Mr. Forrest MoreGan says that 
I mistake “the meaning of ‘jag’ in slang 
usage,’ adding that “it is not a drink, but 
the results of the drink.” To this I reply 
that my statement rests on observation, and 
contains no mistake whatever. Over and 
over again I have heard a limited refresh- 
ment—generally part of a glass of whisky— 
named “a jag,” and the reference in every 
case was certainly to what was to be drunk, 
and not to the prospective results. Possibly 
such an application of the term was wrong, 
but if so the error does not rest with me. 
“You'll have a jag before going” was a 
formula favoured by a generous host of 
other days, the suggestion being inevitably 
followed by the proffer of a modest libation. 
It is likely enough that the word so used is 
the Scottish substantive which denotes (as 
Jamieson puts it) “a prick with a sharp 
instrument.” Alcohol in its proper place 
being a stimulant, a small portion thereof 
may well be “a jag,” a mere pinprick, to 
wit, in comparison with the intrusive impact 
of a spur. Commenting on the scholarly 
pride of Reuben Butler in the ninth chapter 
of ‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ David Deans 


avers that “ affliction may gie him a jagg, 
and let the wind out o’ him, as out 0’ a cow 
that’s eaten wet clover.’ In his ingenious 
prologue to ‘ Aneid’ viii., Gavin Douglas 
uses the corresponding verb when he intro- 
duces his “ged staf to jag throw blak 
jakkis.” This may well be the “ jag” that 
has figuratively found, and is now losing, a 
place in Scottish hospitality. 
THomas Bayne. 


‘‘ DOWN IN THE SHIRES ” (10 S. viii. 329). 
—Suffolk people commonly speak of “ the 
sheers’’ with an emphasis which at least 
suggests a feeling of intense dislike—more 
accurately, perhaps, of unknown evil con- 
nected therewith. I have known instances 
of domestic servants who, having been per- 
suaded to take situations in one or other of 
the dreaded “ sheers,’’ have returned within 
a month or two to their native county, 
having found themselves unable to face a 
prolonged residence amongst “ _—" 


The “sheers” is a common expression 
among the half-educated classes in Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, and is meant to apply 
to Mercia and Wessex. ‘ Shire”’ is a term 
of Greek derivation, and means a division, 
and is applied to counties divided by civil 
authority, as distinguished from those 
having the natural boundaries of seas, rivers, 
and estuaries. 

I need hardly state that those who use the 
word ‘‘sheers’’ are most ingeniously ignorant 
of geography. WALTER SCARGILL. 


E. G. T. asks whether this expression is 
used elsewhere than in Kent and Sussex. I 
cannot say, but perhaps it may be worth 
while to recall a similar one used in the 
same sense in Surrey. I remember when a 
boy being struck with the expression fre- 
quently used by the agricultural labourers 
near Esher, ‘‘ He’s a low countryman” or 
“‘He came from the low country,” appa- 
rently meaning from parts much_ further 
from London. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


oTOoN” (10 S. viii. 329).— 
Umbre is a variant of ombre ; and ombre is 
an occasional pronunciation of amber, a 
word which is duly explained in the 
‘N.E.D.’ as meaning (when used of dry 
measure) the quantity of four bushels. The 
A.-S. form is ambre ; and umbre oton repre- 
sents the A.-S. ambre dtena, four bushels of 
oats. The word is particularly interesting 
as occurring in King Alfred’s description of 


Oo 
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Ohthere’s voyage in his first book of 
Orosius. We there find mention of tyn 
ambra fethra, ten ambers (40 bushels) of 
feathers. The word is widely distributed ; 
it is the G. eimer, O.H.G. eimbar, ambar, 
Du. emmer, now merely a pail, bucket ; see 
Kluge. There is no doubt that it simply 
represents the Late Latin ampora, for 
amphora, borrowed from Gk. dudopévs, a 
jar, a vase. The Gk. word is derived from 
dui and dépev, and means “a jar carried 
on both sides,” 7.e., having two handles. 
In O.H.G., popular etymology sometimes 
turned it into eim-bar, a bucket with only 


one handle! And this remarkable ety- 
mology rendered it applicable to one- 
handled pails. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Possibly the scribe has misread or mis- 
heard the word ambra or ombra ; see the 
second substantive amber in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
The amber, in dry measure, consisted of four 
bushels. 


TooKEe anD Famittss (10 S. viii. 
221).—Let me correct briefly my assertion 
that Dr. Halley’s father-in-law was John 
Tooke, son of James Tooke. For making 
this statement as a fact, I alone am re- 
sponsible. The evidence seemed to justify 
it. Mr. Beevor’s diligence, however, has 
brought to light the will of one Edward 
Tooke, of the Inner Temple, dated 17 May, 
1663, proved 16 June, 1668 (P.C.C., reg. 
Hene, fol. 80), which mentions “ Margaret 
Tooke, Mary T., Dorothy T., and Elizabeth 
T., daughters of brother Christopher.’’ The 
latter (Christopher Tooke) was, therefore, 
the astronomer’s father-in-law. 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of interesting data 
on the Tookes from Mr. W. B. Grrisu, of 
Bishop’s Stortford, and Mr. H. R. Wivron 
Hatt, of St. Albans. 


F. McPIKe. 
1, Park Row, Chicago. 


NApoLeon’s CARRIAGE: JOSEPH BoNa- 
PARTE’S CarRIAGE (108. vii. 170, 236, 313, 
357, 393, 434 ; viii. 135, 217).—The following 
particulars about Napoleon’s carriage are 
taken from ‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion, and of the Wars produced by that 
Memorable Event,’ by Christopher Kelly, 
London, 1818, vol. ii. p- 55 :— 

“This vehicle was built at Brussels to convey 
Buonaparte on his memorable expedition to Russia. 
It travelled as far as Moscow, and was almost the 
only equipage which escaped in his disastrous 
retreat. It afterwards carried the Corsican to 
Dresden, and brought him back a second time in 


disgrace to France. After his abdication, it con- 
veyed him to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
was —- with him for Elba, where it was there 
sic] used in all his excursions round the island. 

Vhen he planned his second usurpation, his troops 
were permitted to take neither equipage nor bag- 
gage, but his favourite travelling-carriage was 
carefully shipped and landed at Cannes. His 
journey to Paris was chiefly performed in it, nor 
would he quit it, although the state-carriages were 
deapatehed from Paris to convey him in triumph 
to the Thuilleries. When he departed to join his 
armies in the north of France, this carriage again 
accompanied him.” 

Then follows a description of the carriage, 
far shorter and less interesting than that to 
which I gave a reference at vii. 313. 

As to Joseph Bonaparte’s carriage, Kelly 
writes, vol. ii. p. 370 :— 

“He [Joseph] was seated in a close carriage, 
which was pointed out by some prisoners. 
detachment of cavalry, led by the Marquis of 
Worcester, made for it at full gallop, and_actually 
cut down several of the escort, Captain Windham 
(? Wyndham: see ante, p. 135] fired two pistol- 
shots at the carriage. The escort made a stand at 
a mill-dam; the carriage got through; and Joseph 
was seen to mount a horse on the opposite bank, 
with which he immediately galloped off.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


(10 S. viii. 268).—The 
tenets of this doctrine were those held by 
Jean Baptiste Morelly, or Morely, a Pro- 
testant theologian of the sixteenth century, 
the dates of whose birth and death are alike 
unknown. Morely became active as one of 
the leading spirits of the Reformation until 
at Geneva he found himself in disagreement 
with Calvin’s plan of Church government. 
His own views were embodied in the ‘ Traict é 
de la Discipline et Police chrestienne,’ pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1561, wherein he advo- 
cated a return to the primitive democratic 
constitution of the Christian communities : 
a work that was summarily condemned by 
the Reformers. On his return to Geneva the 
following year he was summoned before an 
ecclesiastical court, and a retractation de- 
manded; but he refused to appear, on the 
ground that he regarded Farel, Viret, and 
Calvin as the only men competent to try 
him ; he was accordingly excommunicated 
by default, and his book ordered to be 
burnt. Soon after this he became instructor 
to the son of Jeanne d’Albret, but lost his 
post later through the representations of 
Beza. He is supposed to have ended his 
days in England. 

The Libertines were the moderate party of 
Genevans who stood opposed to the dog- 
matic and austere rule of Farel and Calvin, 
both of whom they compelled to flee the 
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city in 1538 ; but finding themselves unequal 
to the task of organizing a government that 
should be both civil and religious, they re- 
called Calvin in 1541. Though temporarily 
reconciled to him, they resisted the estab- 
lishment of his Consistorial Court during 
fifteen years. Calvin’s power having become 
predominant, they were finally expelled in 
1555, two years after the execution of Ser- 
vetus. N. W. HI t. 

New York. 

AUTHORS OF Quotations WanTED (10 S. 
viii. 269).—The German lines sought are by 
Theodor Fontane (1819-98), and the piece 
is entitled ‘Lied des James Monmouth.’ 
The third line should run ;— 

Und den letzten Kuss auf das schwarze Geriist. 

M. PraRTREE. 


The lines quoted by A. M., ante, p. 327, 
are by W. E. Henley, and will be found in 
“A Book of Verses,’ published by D. Nutt 
in 1888. They are quoted by Stevenson at 
the end of ‘A Christmas Sermon,’ and the 
entire sentence runs thus :— 

The sun, 

Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 

Night, with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 

A. R. WALLER. 


The lines about which A. M. inquires are 
from Henley’s ‘ Margarit Sorori.’ 
Cc. B. 


A letter signed H. R. C. 8S. in The West- 
minster Gazette of 18 October stated that 
the lines 

I have wandered, 

I have pondered, 
inquired for ante, p. 327, “will be found in 
one of the ‘ Punch’s Pocket-Books,’ I think 
in the late fifties.’ J. R. FrrzGeraxp. 


CAERLEON’s first quotation (ant2, p. 347), 
I would all men were free, &c., 


/queen of Edward I., sank into the ground 


second, 

Pinnacled dim in the intense inane, 
is from Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
Act IIT. last line. H. K,. Sr. J. S. 


The verses quoted by Mr. Biark1e Mur- 
DOCH, ante, p. 347, are from Wordsworth’s 
splendid ‘Lines written a Few Miles above 
Tintern Abbey, on revisiting the banks of 
the Wye during a tour, July 13, 1798.’ The 
poem was first printed in, and with Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Rime of the Ancyent Marinere’ 
made up the chief glory of, the ‘ Lyrical 


Ballads,’ though its beauties were quite un- 
recognized by the literary critics of the day. 
It appears to have appealed strongly to 
Charles Lamb, who, in a letter to Southey 
about two months after its publication, 
expressed the opinion that the poem was 
“ one of the finest written.” 
8. BurTERWORTH. 


[Several correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


DraBoto”’: “ Lorio” (10 8. viii. 287). 
—The following is from The Kentish Express 
of 12 October :— 

“In view of the fact that ‘Diabolo’ is all the 
rage just now, it may be of interest to recall the 
fact that sixty years ago the game was played in 
Kent. The veteran Kent cricketer Mr. R. A, de 
Lasaux has played it fairly regularly for that 
number of years, and many an interesting game 
he has had’with Lord Harris over a net. Mr. de 
Lasaux still has in his possession bobbins which 
were bought in London in 1847. They are larger 
than the modern ones, and are made of wood. 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


RorTHERHITHE (10 S. viii. 166, 316).—I 
am glad that Pror. SkeatT confirms my 
suggestion regarding the derivation of this 
place-name. I wrote at a distance from 
my books, while on a holiday on the river, 
but I had not arrived at my conclusion 
without evidence. In addition to Rother- 
field in Sussex, there is Rotherham in 
Yorkshire, and also the Scottish name of 
Rutherford, which would be analogous to 
Oxford, or the Cowford of King Edgar’s 
charter of 951. 

With reference to Mr. Epwarp Smiru’s 
interpretation, I may observe that Ethered’s 
Hythe, which was afterwards contracted 
into Edred’s Hythe, was not Rotherhithe, 
but, as we are told by Stow, the Ripa 
Regine, or Queenhithe, which gave its name 
to one of the London wards. Queenhithe 
is said to derive its name from Queen 
Eleanor, the wife of Henry II., to whom 
it was given by her son John, though there 
is an old legend that another Eleanor, the 


at Charing Cross, and rose again alive at 
Queenhithe. It cannot, of course, be stated 
with certainty that the eponymus of Edred’s 
Hythe was Aithelred or thered, the “ dux 
gentis Merciorum,’’ who married the Lady 
AMthelfled, King Alfred’s daughter ; but it 
seems probable, as in 886 Alfred stationed 
this ealdorman within the walls of London 
to hold the line of the Thames against the 
Danes, and the position of Queenhithe made 
it an important strategic point. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 
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CROMWELL AND Mitton: aA Famous 
Picture (10 S. viii. 22, 158).—There is 
another picture, though perhaps not so well 
known as that referred to by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. which, while it does not prove that 
“*Cromwell and Milton were ever in the 
same room together,” does in a measure 
support the very natural popular belief 
that they not only met, but also were in the 
habit of meeting, at any rate on occasions 
of public importance. 

This picture is entitled ‘Cromwell re- 
fusing the Crown of England, a.p. 1657,’ 
and the fine steel engraving of it before 
me (by Samuel Billing ?) is inscribed as 
*‘fromthe original picturein the possession of Frank 
Crossley, Esq., ME. Belle Vue, Halifax, to whom 
this plate is respectfully dedicated by his obliged 
Servants, Shaw & Sons.” 

The painter was T. H. Maguire; and the 
publishers, Shaw & Sons, Nottingham ; 
Hayward & Leggatt, 79, Cornhill, and 
J. & R. Jennings, 62, Cheapside, London. 

The Protector is standing on a dais in 
front of the throne in the centre of a large 
pillared room. His right hand is on his 
heart. The crown, mace, and other insignia 
of royalty are upon a table in the fore- 
ground, on the left of which is an open 
Bible, to which the Chancellor is pointing. 
At the other end of the table (to the right} 
is seated John Milton, described in the index 
plate as “ Latin Secretary to Cromwell.” 
He is writing, and his sword, hat, and cloak 
are near by. Between forty and fifty other 
people are grouped around, among them Sir 
John Glynn (Chancellor), Sir Thomas Wid- 
drington (Speaker), Sir Richard Onslow, 
the Hon. William Lenthall, Lord Lisle, and 
Col. Pride. 

My copy of the large engraving is un- 
dated. It belonged to my I 
was born, and has been in my possession for 
many years. I have resided in India (with 
a few brief intervals of visits to England) 
for some twenty years, and this may 
account for my not having met with many 
copies. Is the original still in existence ? 
and if so, where ? 

The picture is an ambitious one, but I 
may remark that, on the assumption that 
the people at the back of the room are of 
normal stature, those in the foreground are 
giants. Witmot CorFiELpD. 

Calcutta. 


In addition to the argument supplied b 
Mr. McGovern from of 
Milton’ in favour of a personal acquaint- 
ance having existed between the poet and 


the Lord Protector, the following quota- 
tion from the same work may be of 
interest :— 

at Charing Cross, and going 
the Council room, first at Derby House, and then 
in Whitehall, in the midst of all the political stir 
of Westminster, Milton was necessarily more in 
public society than had hitherto been his habit. 

‘hrough his official position itself he must have 
formed many acquaintances and some interesting 
friendships. Not one of the Councillors in constant 
attendance but must have had a daily word or two 
with the Latin Secretary, and among those who 
became more intimate with him, in addition to 
President Bradshaw, we have reason for including 
Cromwell, Fairfax, Vane, Whitelocke, Pickering, 
and Alderman Pennington. As Cromwell was 
bound for Ireland, there was to be an interruption 
for some time of any personal intercourse with him 
{author’s italics]; but, save for the week or so 
spent in pursuit of the Army Levellers, Crom- 
well had hardly missed a Council meeting through 
the first three months of Milton’s familiarity with 
the Council room. Nor if he had read nothing of 
Milton’s before, can he have avoided reading, or 
looking into, the ‘Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates,’ the first published justification as that was 
of the actions in which he had been chief, or the 
‘Observations on Ormond’s Peace with the Irish,’ 
which appertained to the business now peculiarly 
his, and in which there was that splendid compli- 
ment to himself in reply to Ormond’s insult.’— 
‘ Life of Milton,’ iv. 105 

Masson is also of opinion that Cromwell’s 
appointment of Andrew Marvell in 1653 as 
tutor to his ward William Upton (who before 
his father’s death was formally betrothed to 
the Protector’s youngest daughter), follow- 
ing as it did upon Milton’s panegyric in the 
‘ Defensio Secunda,’ and the fact that Mar- 
vell was an intimate friend of Milton’s and 
was later assigned to him as assistant secre- 
tary at Whitehall, point to the conclusion 
that Marvell owed this promotion (which 
his letters to Cromwell showed he esteemed 
most highly) to the recommendation of 
Milton or Fairfax, but probably to the 
former (iv. 619). 

Again, in 1743 a volume of 180 pages of 
original letters and State papers addressed 
to Cromwell between 1649 and 1658 was 
published. This is known to have been in 
the possession of Milton, whogaveit to Thomas 
Ellwood. from whom it passed ultimately 
into the hands of John Nickolls [?], a mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries. This 
collection consists of several documents of 
a very private character, some on military 
matters being in cipher. Most of them were 
written after Milton grew blind, so that their 
being in his possession is all the more sur- 
prising. Masson’s conclusion is that they 
were confided to the poet for the production 
of an historical work on Cromwell, and that 
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the transfer took place after the accession 
to power of Richard Cromwell, as one of the 
papers belongs to that period (vi. 814-16). 

While Mark Pattison takes the view held 

by Mr. John Morley and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, that Cromwell and Milton were in 
all probability perfect strangers to one 
another, the writer of the article on the 
former in the ‘ D.N.B.’ says that 
‘*with old friends he would occasionally lay aside 
his greatness and be extremely familiar, and in 
their company, in the intervals of the discussion of 
State affairs, he would amuse himself by making 
verses and occasionally taking tobacco.” 
This certainly does not favour the theory 
of his always standing upon ceremony when- 
ever chance might throw the Puritan con- 
troversialist in his way. 

And then there is their mutual love of 
music, which may well have supplied a link 
to unite the two master minds in an asso- 
ciation of agreeable and perhaps intimate 
familiarity. Milton derived his talent for 
music from his father, who was a composer 
of some pretension, and the colleague of 
Henry Lawes and Orlando Gibbon. Mr. 
Foster PaumMer at 9 SB. iii. 417 wrote :— 

“That Cromwell was a lover of music, especially 
of the organ, there is no doubt. His favourite 
amusement (de Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music’) 
was to have the organ played before him at Hamp- 
ton Court. It seems possible that this may have 
been the one removed from Whitehall; but I have 
seen no proof of this.” 

This organ was shown by another corre- 
spondent at the same reference to be the one 
now at Tewkesbury. When I visited the 
abbey some twenty years ago, my attention 
was directed by the verger, I remember, to 
a very handsome and well-preserved instru- 
ment, which he insisted was *‘ the organ on 
which Milton played to Cromwell.”” As my 
informant seemed uncommonly well versed 
in ecclesiastical architecture and antiquarian 
lore, I should be sorry if this statement of 
his proves to be erroneous. 

N. W. 

New York. 


“THE Common Hanoman” (10 S. viii. 
244, 335, 353).—The interesting extract from 
Gent. Mag. quoted by Mr. Fynmore, ante, 
p- 336, cannot relate to the original Jack 
Ketch, whose career is sketched in the 
‘D.N.B.’. The name became a generic title 
for the hangman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was applied promiscuously to 
every one. Perhaps Mr. ALFRED ROBBINS, 
whose knowledge of the subject is encyclo- 
peedic, can tell us whether the “ Jack Catch ” 
committed to Newgate in May, 1736, was 


the illustrious William Marvell or one of his 
successors. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“Maru” (10 8S. vii. 268, 318; viii. 131). 
—In my reply, ante, p. 133, (8), I cited 
Haga and Shimoda’s ‘ Japanese Household 
Encyclopedia, 1906, to the effect that 
Hideyoshi’s Nipponmaru, constructed in 
1591, is said to be the first instance of a 
ship named maru. This statement is quite 
erroneous, as mention is made in Matsura’s 
‘Buké Zakki,’ written in the seventeenth 
century, ed. 1894, tom. i. fol. 37a, of a sea- 
fight between Ieyasu’s Kiyosumaru and 
Kuki’s Nipponmaru in 1584, and of the 
latter being reviewed by Nobunaga, Novem- 
ber, 1578. But in truth, the practice of 
suffixing maru to the names of vessels was 
already prevalent in the fifteenth century, 
as is manifest in the ‘ Record of a Voyage 
to China in the Year 1468’ (‘ Boshi Niumin 
Ki’), ed. 1894, ff. 20 and 32, which gives 
nine names of Japanese vessels then in the 
service of the Government for conveying 
the so-called tribute to the Chinese 
sovereign, every one of them with the 
termination maru. 

Also, ante, p. 132, col. 2, 1, 20, for 
« Pinkerson”’ read Pinkerton; and on 
p. 133, col. 1, ll. 7 and 8 from foot, 
“that”? should follow “ infer,” and not 
“vessels.” Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Crospy Hatt (10 8. vii. 481; viii. 30, 
71, 111, 256).—The following is noted for 
these pages from Mr. Daniell’s most recent 
catalogue as an addition to the bibliography 
attempted at the first reference: ‘‘J. Pati- 
son, Some Account of Crosby Hall. 5 
plates, 4to, sewed, 1813.” 

Another entry, ‘Crosby Hall, Some 
Account of, with 5 plates, 4to. sewed, 1813,” 
presumably referred to a duplicate copy. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“As DEEP As GARRICK” (10 S. vii. 251). 
—tThe allusion in this phrase is said to be, 
not to Garrick the actor, but to the depth 
ef Carrick Sound, N.B. I do not know in 
what part this deep sound occurs, how- 
ever, and should have thought the saying 
refers rather to Carrick, a small rocky 
island off the north coast of Antrim, 
noted for its salmon fishery, and connected 
with the mainland by a_ bridge of ropes 
60 ft. long, spanning a chasm 80 ft. deep. 
Two similar sayings occur, which also con- 
vey the meaning of “‘ very cunning”: “ As 
deep as Chelsea Reach,” sometimes ‘“ As 
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deep as Chelsea’’; and “ As deep as the 
North Star,’’ the latter expressing unusual 
‘‘knowingness.’’ It is current in Haver- 
fordwest, and possibly in other seaport 
towns, and had its origin probably in the 
fact of all eyes (of mariners) having been 
formerly turned towards the Pole star for 
guidance in navigation. 
J. HotpEN MaAcMIcHAEL. 


This phrase was discussed at 6 S. iv. 
386, 540, under the head “As artful as 
Garrick,” recorded as heard in Surrey. The 
«‘deep”’ variety was reported as known in 
Lincolnshire, Sussex, and the Midlands. It 
was suggested that the phrase, as used in 
Cornwall, should be ‘as deep as a car- 
rick,’ a submarine rock; but this seems 
to be an effort of pure imagination. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


In West Cornwall we say “As deep as 
garlic’ and (more frequently) ‘‘ As deep as 
echarlock’’ (Brassica sinapistrum). Any 
farmer will appreciate the meaning of the 
latter, at any rate. YGREC. 


Curisom, BaprismMAL Rose (10 S. viii. 
270).—If Miss Poote will consult Procter 
and Frere’s ‘ History of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,’ 1901, p. 640, she will see that 
the “ accustomed offerings’ are not given 
instead of the chrisom, but were made at 
the churching when the chrisom was 
returned. The use of this garment (which 
was church property) was discontinued 
probably in 1552. 

With regard to the other articles men- 
tioned, unless this was a local custom, 
Miss Poote has probably been misinformed. 

Harry P. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 


“In the Prayer Book of 1549 the rubric ran, 
*The woman that is purified must offer her chrisome 
and other accustomed offerings.’ The former was 
omitted in 1552.”—Hook’s ‘Church Dict.,’ 200, i. 

The offerings are for the use of the 
priest :— 

‘She payeth to the curate his accustomed duty. 
gees It is a portion of the pastor’s living, appointed 
and limited unto him by the Church.”—Whitgift, 
‘Works,’ ii. 559. 

L. A. 


The question is based on the assumption 
that there was a time when the thank- 
offering of money took the place of the 
offering of the chrisom ; but this is a mis- 
take. Up to a certain time mothers at 
their churching made their thankoffering 
for mercies received, and also offered the 
chrisom in which their child was to be 


christened. After a certain time the thank- 
offering alone was made. Consult Wheatley 
on ‘ The Book of Common Prayer’ (‘ Bohn’s 
Library ”’), p. 498. The chrism was offered 
that it might be blessed before it was put on 
the child at its baptism. FRANK PENNY. 


I cannot answer the inquiry as to the 
date when the “‘ accustomed offerings ’’ made 
when a woman was “‘ churched”’ were given 
in money, instead of the chrism; but as to 
the signification of the latter offering, and 
the articles it comprised, I do not think 
it will be found that it always included robe, 
cap, mittens, and cushion, as these things 
would be beyond the means of poor people. 
At Wickenby, Lincolnshire, it consisted of a 
piece of material and a penny only. Last 
Whitsuntide I copied the following item 
(among other church dues) from inside the 
second cover of the earliest register-book 
there :— 

“‘The Chrysom & a Gracepeny always to be given 
at ye woman’s churching. The Chrysom must 
halfe a yard of fine linnen long, & a full yarde in 
breadth.—Ita testor, G. Buddle.” 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Srr THomas WARNER’S TomBsTONE (10 S. 
viii. 288).—When ‘ Antigua and the Anti- 
guans’ was published in 1844 portions of 
the stone were missing. In Davy’s Suffolk 
Collections at the British Museum (Add. MS. 
19,154) I found a copy made in 1785, when 
the inscription was perfect, and this was 
printed in my ‘ History of Antigua,’ vol. iii. 
p. 202. V. L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 


Jamaica REcorps: West INDIAN REGIs- 
TERS (10 S. viii. 29, 274).—The communica- 
tion of Mr. Noet B. Livineston, concerning 
existing registers of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials in Jamaica, is interesting and 
valuable. May I ask whether Mr. Livine- 
STON, or any other reader, can supply 
similar lists for Antigua and Martinique ? 

H. A. STAPLETON. 


Latta SuRNAME (10 S. viii. 190, 317).— 
Surely we cannot accept Ferguson’s ‘ Teu- 
tonic Name-System’ (1864) as having any 
value or authority. He gives himself awa: 
when he connects the A.-S. lath, loath, wit 
the Gothic lathdn, to invite ; for these words 
have no connexion with each other, and 
belong to different systems of gradation. 
And neither of these is related to Latimer, 
which is of French origin, as explained in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ WALTER W. SKEAT. 
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Sir Rowland Hill: the Story of a Great Reform. 

Told by his Daughter. (Fisher Unwin.) 

WE congratulate Mrs. Smyth, the daughter of 
Rowland Hill—who, by the way, frequently con- 
tributes to ‘N. & Q.’—on her valuable addition to 
the history of postal reform. In this volume of 
three hundred pages we have a suecinct account 
of the entire movement modestly told. 

Before entering upon the contest originated by 
Rowland Hill’s pamphlet, ‘Post Office Reform : 
its Importance and Practicability,’ published by 
Charles Knight in February, 1837, Mrs. Smyth gives 
usa glimpse of her happy home life, where educa- 
tion became a delightful pastime, not a task, as it 
generally was in those days. It will be remem- 
bered what a pleasant way the Hills had of im- 

arting instruction, and how their school at 
ease Castle—a prospectus of which, dated 
December, 1835, is, thanks to the courtesy 
of our valued contributor Mr. W. H. Peet, 
now before us—was conducted. The boys them- 
selves were associated with the business of school 
government; and the acquisition of knowledge was 
rendered ‘‘a source of continued pleasure to the 
scholars,” who were encouraged to ask for infor- 
mation from theirteachers respecting everything not 
perfectly clear to their minds. De Quincey well 
wrote of those “ancient halls of Bruce”: ‘‘ There 
it is possible for the timid child to be happy; for 
the child destined to an early grave to reap his 
brief harvest in peace.” 

When Rowland Hill moved with his family to 
Hampstead, his house soon became the haunt of 
many distinguished friends. At Mr. Field’s house 
they met Clarkson Stanfield and Turner. The latter, 
at a crowded evening party, after saying farewell, 
returned a few minutes later, ‘wonderfully and 
fearfully apparelled, and silently commenced a 
search about the drawing-room. Suddenly he 
seemed to recollect, approached a sofa on which 
sat three handsomely attired ladies, whose in- 
dignant countenances were a sight for gods and 
men when the abruptly-mannered artist called on 
them to rise. He then half dived beneath the seat, 
drew forth a dreadfully shabby umbrella of the 
‘gamp’ species, and, taking no more notice of 
the irate three than if they had been so many 
chairs, withdrew.” Among more intimate friends 
was their neighbour Charles Wentworth Dilke, then 
living at Wentworth House, where ‘one met 
every writer, to say nothing of other men and 
women, worth knowing.” With him Mrs. Smyth 
had many delightful walks, when he would speak, 
with a charm of manner we remember well, of 
friends who had been his guests—Keats, Charles 
Lamb, Coleridge, and many others. 

Mrs. Smyth has much to relate with reference to 
the way in which the franking of letters was abused. 
Her father advocated its being abolished. Members 
of the favoured classes were able to send by post, 
free of charge, fifteen couples of hounds, two maid- 
servants, a cow, two bales of stockings, a deal case 
containing flitches of bacon, or a huge feather bed. 
Roebuck stated ‘‘in the House of Commons that 
‘the Ambassador’s Bag’ was often unduly weighted. 
Coats, hose, boots, and other articles were sent by it; 


even a pianoforte, and a horse.” The law regarding 
the postage of newspapers was curious. The cost 
was virtually covered by the duty stamp. Yet no 
newspaper could be posted in any provincial town 
for delivery within the same, nor anywhere within 
the London District (a circle of twelve miles radius 
from the General Post Oftice) for delivery within 
the same circle, unless a postage of a penny, in 
addition to the impressed newspaper stamp, were 
paid upon it. This was constantly evaded by news- 
agents sending papers to Gravesend, the Post Office 
then having the trouble of bringing them back, and 
of delivering them without charge. Among Mrs. 
Smyth's recollections of childhood’s days is a vision 
of the newspaper, sheet by sheet, passing through 
a succession of households till its contents had 
become ‘‘ancient history.” 

The excellent Index shows how liberally Mrs. 
Smyth recognizes her father’s helpers. One of the 
earliest and most energetic of these was Henry 
Cole, afterwards knighted. His pictorial devices 
aided much in bringing the question home to the 
people. One of these was a drawing of a mail-coach 
with a large amount of postal matter, piled, by 
artistic licence, on the roof, instead of inside ‘ the 
boot.” Six huge sacks contained between them 
2,296 newspapers, weighing 273 1b., a seventh sack, 
as large as any of its fellows, held 484 franked 
letters, and weighed 471b. ; while a moderate-sized 
yarcel was filled with Stamp Office documents. 

hey were all labelled ‘Go free.” A bag of insig- 
nificant dimensions leant up against one of the 
sacks. It held 1,565 ordinary letters, weighed 34 1b., 
and was marked 93/. ‘* This tiny packet paid for 
all the rest.” The figures given were absolutely 
correct, and showed the actual proportions of the 
mail matter carried from London to Edinburgh on 
the 2nd of March, 1838. 

The eighteen illustrations include four portraits 
of Rowland Hill, a view of Bruce Castle, the Mul- 
ready envelope, and a charming portrait of Lady 
Hill. She was a devoted wife and a true helpmate : 
“During the long postal-reform agitation, her 
buoyant hopefulness and abiding faith in her hus- 
band's plan never failed to cheer and encourage 
him to persevere. Years after, when their children 
were old enough to understand their position, their 
father would tell them how much he owed to her, 
and bade them never to forget the debt.” At 10S. 
vi. 232 Mr. John T. Page gave the inscription to her 
husband's memory which is on her tomb in High- 
gate Cemetery. 


The Edinburgh Review for October contains 
nothing dealing with literature of the type which 
stands apart from history and politics. The article 
on Palermo gives an account of the varying for- 
tunes of the city of the Golden Plain from its 
Pheenician days till the present time. ‘La Cam- 
pagne maritime de 1805’ is principally a notice of 
Major Desbriére’s volume of that name. It leaves 
the reader asking himself how Napoleon could be 
possessed of such marvellous military foresight, 
and yet at the same time prove so incapable of 
comprehending the A BC of naval warfare. The 
contradictory orders which he issued in_ swift 
succession, combined with a system which allowed 
no initiative to his admirals, were ruinous to his 
hope of invading England. No one can doubt the 
individual courage and heroism of the French com- 
batants at Trafalgar. ‘‘As to the fleet itself and 
the fate to which it went, from the evidence which 
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Major Desbriére now arrays, it stands out more 
clearly than ever that the whole responsibility rests 
on Napoleon, who, by giving positive orders with- 
out knowing the details which ought to have con- 
trolled them, and by depriving his officers......of all 
initiative or discretionary power, sent the fleet to 

‘VIII. and the English 


one 


poe among whom he chose a wife. ‘‘ The longer 
his acquaintance with the Japanese was extended, 


“Tenderness,” he declares, “‘ is not of the Orient 
man. He is without brutality, but he is also with- 
out that immense reserve force of deep love and 
forgiving power which even the rougher men of 
the West have. The Oriental is intellectually, 
rationally capable of all self-sacrifice and loyalty. 
He does the noblest and the grandest things 
without even a ghost of tender feeling.” ‘The 
Baghdad Railway’ shows the advantages which 
will come to Mesopotamia, and therefore to 
the neighbouring countries_and the world at large, 
if the Germans are allowed to do work there such 
as England and France are doing in the north of 
Africa. ‘‘ Under the selfish rivalries and jealousies 
which are apt to distort and colour a national 
application of European ideas there has always 
been a deeper motive at work.” England and 
France are not mere landgrabbers, but “the 
missionaries of Western civilization.” Will any 
one venture to make this claim on their behalf 
and deny its application to Germany? 


The Nineteenth Century for October opens with a 
discourse by Mr. Andrew Carnegie on ‘The Second 
Chamber,’ which shows adequate knowledge of the 
advantages of the American Constitution, but 
hardly of the English. The article seems to us of 
little practical value. ‘Some Racial Character- 
istics of Northern India and Bengal,’ by Ameer 


Ali, and ‘ Folk-lore and Deities of Sout: ia,” 

the Bishop of Madras, are both well pth se DG 
ing. Mr. G. W. E. Russell in ‘The Portent of 
Yarmouth’ returns to a pet subject, the Dis- 
establishment of the Church, The Bishop of 
Hereford, whose independence of thought and 
action makes all that he publishes noteworthy 
writes on ‘An Experiment in Rural Libraries for 
School and Home,’ which might well be taken up 
in many districts. The old library provided by the 
village parson of a past generation was, to our 
knowledge, absurdly restricted and inadequate 
Mr. J. B. Williams deals with *‘ The Early History 
of London Advertising.’ An interesting paper of a 
similar sort might be made out of the beginnings. 
of pictorial advertisements. Canon Vaughan, an 
accomplished botanist, has a good article on Lin- 
neus. The most interesting thing in the number 
is, however, the second part of Bishop’s Welldon’s 
discussion of ‘The Authenticity of Ancient Litera- 
ture, Secular and Sacred.’ He shows that the 
jg of the four Evangelists were received in 
the last quarter of the second century as authentic 
and authoritative by every part of the Christian 
Church. He thinks it probable that the Fourth 
Gospel represents the teaching of St. John as 
written down by one of his pupils; and he con- 
cludes with the remark that the new Testament 
except for Philemon and 2 Peter, can boast better 
external evidence than “the great mass of ancient 
Greek and Latin literature.” Mr. J. A. Spender 
concludes an excellent number by some shrewd 
a mg in the wordy fabric of ‘Mr. Shaw’s 
refaces. 


In The Cornhill Mr. Robert Bridges h ir- 
able appreciation of ‘The Poems of Mary Coleride mf 


d| which are but little known to the general public, 


partly, perhaps, owing to an elusive quality whi 

requires something between a 
poet for its understanding. The specimens offered 
of Miss Coleridge’s muse show that her work had 
real distinction. In ‘The Man in the Iron Cage’ 
the Rev. S. Baring-Gould revives the story a a 
spectre who was seen by many people of a sensible, 
not to say unbelieving tendency towards the world 
of ghosts. ‘The Campaigns of 1807’ by Sir Foster 
Cunliffe, and ‘Rome before the Battle of Mentana,’ 
by the Rey. E. F. Wayne, are rather solid fare for 
the ao ae. but of interest to the historically 
minded. ‘ Through the Vortex of a Cyclone,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Hodgson is en revanche sensational 
enough for anybody, and exhibits the courage of a 
modern photographer, who will “ take” in the arms 
of oe he has little hope of ‘‘ developing.” 
Mr. A. C. Benson in his series oF essays ‘ At ~~ e! 
deals with ‘Travel,’ and gives us the usual sensation 
of placid cultivation. e is all for indefinite in- 
fluences rather than definite impressions, and he is 
fashionable in discovering that most people have a 
good deal to see in England. He wants to be quiet 
too. ‘Travel is essentially a distraction, and I do 
not want to be distracted any more.” ‘ Distrac- 
tion” here means drowning thought. But a good 
many people keep to a later age than Mr. Benson’s 
a delight in new impressions of men and things. 
Others regard themselves, to speak chemically, as 
‘saturated solutions,” filled fall of noteworthy 
matter, and want no new friends and faces. Mr. 
Benson seems to us to have a “sad lucidity of soul” 
which is not ordinary, and which hardly makes for 
romance, the Stevensonian sense that gives some 


| 
Reformation’ gives praise | 
by Mr. Fisher, Mr. Innes, and Mr. Pollard in 
revealing the true condition of the country, and the 
nature of the forces at work when the second Tudor 
king took it upon himself to influence the future | 
destinies of England and her daughter-countries by 
reshaping the religion of his kingdom for his own | 
particular ends. ‘In point, of character Henry | 
resembled, more closely than is thought, the typical | 
Englishman, who, as Mr. Bernard Shaw wittily | 
says, ‘when he wants a thing never tells himself | 
that he wants it. He waits patiently until there 
comes into his mind, no one knows how, a burning | 
conviction that it is his moral and religious duty to | 
—_ those who have got the things he wants.’ | 
......Henry’s ‘moral attitude’ no longer seems | 
effective to posterity, because with freedom of | 
thought our standards of morality have advanced ; | 
but it anes effective to the —— of the | 
sixteenth century, though ——— the Roman | 
Catholics were enabled to see through it.” ‘ Rome | 
and the Repression of Thought’ deals with | 
a more modern form of the struggle in which | 
“She of the Seven Hills” is always engaged; | 
and ‘An Interpreter of Japan’ is a criticism | 
of the writings of Lafcadio Hearn, or_rather 
summary of his opinions regarding the Eastern 
admiration and many a close and unshaken bon 
of friendship.” Their want of the emotional power, 
which means so much for good or evil, pt im- | 
pressed him. Lacking the brutality of the West, 
they also lack the force and depth of nature which 
constitute the virtue linked with that defect. 
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men we know a perpetual grasp on youth. We do 
not usually notice fiction in these summaries, but 
we may say that ‘Wroth’ is attracting unusual 
attention as it appears, and making readers wish 
that a month was a day. 


Ix The Fortnightly Mr. .. E. Zimmern, who re- 
resents, we imagine, the young and reforming 
xford tutor, has some effective comments on ‘A 
College Head on University Reform.’ Unlike some 
writers on the question, Mr. Zimmern comes to the 
joint at once, and his article is one of the best we 
nave seen. Evelyn Underhill, known to us as a 
clever novelist with a mystical tinge, has a curious 
paper, ‘A Defence of Magic,’ which is not the 
**magic” of the anthropologist, but of Eliphas 
Levi. The subject is obscure, but it seems that 
there is nothing supernatural about it. We read of 
‘‘uprushes of thought” and ‘abrupt intuitions,” 
**from the subliminal region.” Mr. Lewis Melville 
has little in the way of criticism to offer on 
‘Thackeray’s Ballads.’ This paper is not up to the 
literary level we expect from The Fortnightly. The 
next one, ‘Jewish Philosophy and the Hellenic 
Spirit,’ by Mr. W. L. Courtney, is, as might be ex- 
ected, both well written and full of ideas. Mr. 
ourtney should not, however, take Omar Khayyam 
as a mere Epicurean. Competent Orientalists will 
tell him that Omar was a philosopher of a very 
different sort who chose to masquerade as a 
jleasure-lover. ‘How to Run an Art Theatre for 
ndon,’ by Mr. St. John Hankin, a dramatist 
himself of great promise, deserves attention. Mr. 
Keighley Snowden in ‘The Human Factor in Rail- 
way Accidents’ advocates the addition of a third 
man to the engines of railway expresses—a view 
which will meet, we think, with strong support 
from careful reasoners. Mr. E. H. D. Sewell writes 
well on ‘Rugby Football and the Colonial Tours’ ; 
and there is an elaborately felicitous poem, ‘Minima 
Bella,’ by the late Eugene Lee-Hamilton. We have 
not mentioned the usual political articles, and will 
merely add that Vhe Fortnightly maintains its 
position as equal to any of the reviews in variety 
and quality, if not superior. 


The National Review attracts us, as usual, by its 
outspokenness and ability. The most remarkable 
article is devoted to ‘The Secret History of the 
Papal Encyclical,’ in which “Junius Romanus” 
exhibits the Pope as the tool of rival and spiteful 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and Franciscans. While some 
of the writer’s sarcasm is unmerited, his article 
needs answering, and shows a sad state of things 
in Roman Catholic circles. The writer states that 
the society which distributes Italian translations of 
the Bible has been reduced to inaction by papal 
censure managed by intrigue. The Bishop of Car- 
lisle in ‘ The Church and the Nation’ has a sensible 
article on our own defects, particularly on_the 
unfair treatment of Nonconformists. e Head 
Master of Eton protests vigorously against the not 
very lucid peek i of Mr. A. C. Benson on Public 
Schools. Lady Robert Cecil in ‘The Cant of Un- 
conventionality ’ submits to searching analysis the 
claims of Miss Sinclair’s recent clever book ‘ The 
Helpmate.’ Mr. A. D. Godley in ‘Oxford and a 
Commission’ lectures would-be reformers; and 
Prof. Pelham Edgar writes on the nature worship 
in ‘The Poetry of George Meredith.’ Liberal poli- 
ticians are severely treated in ‘Episodes of the 
Month’: Mr. Birrell is guilty of ‘‘ Dan Lenoism” ; 
the Prime Minister is abominably slack; and 


Sir John Fisher is bullying everybody at the 
Admiralty. 

The Burlington Magazine has as _ frontispiece 
‘Dedham Vale, 1811,’ by Constable, a typical piece 
of English scenery. There is an important editorial 
article suggesting that the Palace of Westminster 
should profit by the 2,000/. annually derived from 
the Chantrey Fund, which could be applied to the 
—— of decorative paintings for the Houses of 

arliament. In considering the Report of the 
Select Committee the idea that no artists can be 
found in Great Britain to do good decorative work 
is the subject of a protest similar to that already 
made by 7'he Atheneum. The whole article is so 
sensible and helpful a contribution to the House of 
Lords’ Report that it might well be reprinted and 
laid before members of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver shows with illustrations the 
beauty of ‘Lead Vases’; and ‘A Chinese Figure 
of Kuan Yin,’ which is pictured, proves that the 
Goddess of Mercy at any rate did not encourage 
the fashion of contracting the feet, for her visible 
toes are large and well developed. Mr. Herbert 
Cook deals with a fascinating ‘Portrait of a 
Musician’ by Leonardo; and some striking pic- 
tures are given byan American artist, Mr. Winslow 
Homez. The Magazine deals, as usual, with many 
interesting questions of attributions. 


Astices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


F. C. J. (Copyright and Translations ”).—You 
had better apply to a publisher or to the Society of 
Authors, 39, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 

V. T. and other Contributors.—So many queries 
are received that it is impossible to insert the whole 
of them immediately, but they are printed as soon 
as space allows. Replies also appear as early as 
possible. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 382, col. 2, 1. 17 from foot, for 


vol. i. read vol. iv. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


PETRARCH : HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT. 

MEMORIALS OF THOMAS DAVIDSON, THE WANDERING SCHOLAR. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 

MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. 

SIR GEORGE GREY, PIONEER OF EMPIRE IN SOUTHERN LANDS. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. A SHEPHERD OF KENSINGTON. PIP: A ROMANCE OF YOUTH. 
LOVE IN THE WILDERNESS. THE CITY OF PLEASURE. A WOMAN FROM THE 
SEA. THE YOUNGER SET. BETH NORVELL. WHEN HAWKINS SAILED THE 
SEA. THE DANCE OF LOVE. THE GIVEN PROOF. BERTHA ET RODA. 

INDIA AND THE FRONTIER. ) 

PASSAGES FROM THE PAST. ENGLAND AND GERMANY. ESSAIS DE LITTERATURE 
ET DE POLITIQUE. A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY HALL. THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. THE HISTORY 
OF THE ABERDEEN VOLUNTEERS. SADOWA. FOUR MEN WITHA VAN. WITH 


SHELLEY IN ITALY. WORDSWORTH’S MASTER-PASSAGES. EOTHEN. THE 
LIBRARY. 


THE READING-ROOM OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. DRAWINGS BY MR. AUSTIN SPARE. EARLY 
BRITISH MASTERS AT MESSRS. SHEPHERD’S GALLERIES. THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
AT ATHENS. ‘DISCOVERIES IN CRETE.’ 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

BISHOP GORE’S WORKS. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 

PROF. VILLARI’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Power of the Keys; Her Ladyship; The Square Peg ; Seraphica ; Ashdod ; 
Daphne ; The Desert Venture ; Carette of Sark; Money Magic; Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret ; 
The Messenger; The Cruise of the Shining Light ; Caleb Conover; A Breach of Promise ; La 
Cousine et Ami. 

BOOKS ON PARIS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Man-Katers of Tsavo; The Life of Cavour; Mexico of the Twentieth 
Century ; Chile ; Out of Chaos; A Soldier of the Legion ; Income Tax in Germany ; Haunted 
Houses ; The Ingoldsby Legends ; New Yditions ; Beechen Grove Baptist Church. 

SHELLEY, METASTASIO, AND MOZART; STATUTES OF THE ORDER OF ST. MICHEL; 
SHAKSPEARE ALLUSIONS. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Geological Structure of the North-West Highlands ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 


Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Cathedral Cities of France ; Solomon’s Temple ; The Goupil Gallery Salon ; Paintings, 
: &e., bi Anna Airy ; The Royal Society of British Artists ; Rowlandson’s Drawings and Prints ; 
The Work of G. F. Bodley, R.A. ; ‘ Discoveries in Crete’; Gossip; Exhibitions. 
MUSIC :—Aida ; La Tosca: Pagliacci ; La Gioconda ; Recitals by Mr. Harold Bauer and M. Godow- 
sky ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Lady Frederick ; Miquette; Le Reveil. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—Times. 
In 66 vols. Price 49l. 10s. net in cloth binding; or 662. net in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 


Vols. I. to XXI. Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Vols. XXII. to XXVL. Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN 
K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. Vols. XXVIL. to LXIIL and the Three Supplementary Volumes Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Also in 1 vol. of 1,464 pages, royal Svo, 25s. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


ATHEN.EUM.—‘‘ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the 
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*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE - 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


7 vols. Large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each : or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2l. 2s. the Set. With Portraits 

and Illustrations. Introductions to the Works are — by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and 

Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 
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POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each wit Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or 
the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W. M. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note-books ; and each volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

* * THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3. 18s. 

*,* A Prospectus of this Edition, and of the “‘ LIBRARY,” “‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and other Editions of 

Thackeray's Works, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL,)K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
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leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. In 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the 
Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 33. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each, And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. 
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on India paper, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 
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